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OUR NEW VOLUME. 


Reader, we present thee the commence- 
ment of the third volume of the Velley 
Farmer, considerably improved in its ap- 
pearance,—so we think. Its pages have 
been reduced a trifle in size, but to make 
up for this we have added four jages to 
each number—giving 36 instead of 32, and 
making a volume of 432 pages. Our ad- 
vertising space has also been increased, and 
for the future we do not intend that this de- 
partment shall trench upon the pages de- 
voted to other matters. The reason for 
making the change in the size of the pages 
was simply this: there was not a printing 
press in St. Louis, suitable for book work, 
large enough to print asheet of the size we 
used last year, Consequently we had to put 
all the margin on the outside of the sheet, 
making an ugly shaped book. We now 
present a form much better for binding, and 
we trust more acceptable to our readers, 


fay 


NEW YEAR. 





The revel ution of the seasons has brought 
us to the commencement of a new year, avd 
custom as_ well as inclination prompts us to 
offer to our readers our congratulation and 
good wishes. The closing year has been 
one of startling interest; with many of us 
some of its events are deeply written in 
lines of sorrow—perchance of gladness to 
others, Sickness and death have invaded 
our households; anxiety, care, disappoint- 
ment, loss, have ruffled our tempers by 
day and disturbed our repose at night, un- 
til we have felt that “ were it not for hope 
the heart would break.” 

But notwithstanding all this, there have 
been for all of us many‘scenes of joy and 











> 


gladness—may these be continued and mul- 
tiplied during the coming year, and at its 
close may its record for all of us be that it 
has been wisely spent. 


0 


Old subscribers tothe Farmer, whe re- 
ceive this number and do not intend to con- 
tinue to take it, are requested to return it to 
us by mail, with their own names and the 


name of their postoffice distinctly written 
upon it. 





——_9—s— 

We shall send this number of the Vak- 
ley Farmer to some individuals who are 
not subscribers. Such persons need not: 
return the paper to us; but if, after giving 
it a perusal, they do not wish to become: 
subscribers, let them: hand it to some one 
of their friends or neighbors who takes an 
interest in the improvement of agriculture. 








Members of the Legislature, who may 
receive this paper, are requested to read it 
and then interrogate themselves whether a 
proper regard for the best interests of the 
State, as well as State pride does not call 
upon them not only to remit to us their sub- 
scription, but to exert themselves to extend 
its circulation in the districts, which they 
represent. Ifthese men would do for us 
what they easily might do, our circulation 
in the State would soon be very materially 
increased, and our means of doing good cor- 
respondingly extended. We do not’ ask: 
men to subscribe for our paper merely to: 
patronize us. Far fromit. A publication 
like ours is needed in this region. Easterm 
papers, though good in their way, are not: 
adapted to our soil or way of doing business; , 
and furthermore we do not believe that any 
intelligent farmer can read our paper at- 
tentively without being benefitted far more. 
than the cost of it. Swores of such persons. 
have told us that a single number has been. 


worth more to them than a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 
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For the Valley Farmer. 
A FRIENDLY CHAT. 


“ Wo-o-o!” issued from the lips of a sturdy | 
plowman, as upona fine April morning, I was | 
riding along the fence that limited a land upon 
which le was actively engaged in turning over 
some of the worn out soil of an old corn field of 
the previous year, at the depth of about three 
inches. He was an old acquaintance, and had 
lived upon the farm he was cultivating for many 
years, and, with the help of two sons and a negro 
nan, had managed to make both ends meet hith- 
erto, by the strictest economy and untiring in- 
dustry, 


Having stopped his team, which consisted of 
two raw-boued sorrel horses, he went forward to 
the end of his plow-beam, and, having placed the 
ring of his clevisto its lowest notch, was about 
startirg, when I rode np to the fence, and the fol- 
lowing conversation passed between us: 


Bath os.—Good morning, Mr. P. 

Plowman.—-Good morning, Mr. B. Tam just 
trying to get my plow to work rightt It was set 
rather deep for this ground. Two or three inch- 
es from the surface it is as hard as a rock. 

B.—Why, my dear sir, how can you expect 
otherwise, having remained, undisturbed, just 
where it is since the creation of the world ? 


P.—I know that, and I see no use in wearing 
out and breaking plows, and working horses to 
death, by plowing any deeper than that plow 
will go. It will go three inches deep, or more; 
now. 

B.—True, it will; but how can you expect to 
grow a good crop of corn,or to have fat cattle, 
horses or hogs, as a consequence, if you break 
up the gronnd‘as you are now doing, and I pre- 
sums have done hitherto—just scratching over 
the surface—for it can hardly be called plowing. 


P —Yes, yes; I have heard a great deal lately 
about deep plowing, manuring, and all that sort 
of thing, J think you must hase some of these 
new-fangled notions about plowing ten or twelve 
inches deep, cross-piowing, harrowing and book 





farming, but it’s of no use totry toget me te fol- 
low. any such wild notions, I go forthe old 
fashioned way. My father tended this farm be- 
fore me, and he never thought of such things. 
Besides that, my team wont stand it; my plow 
wont do it—it caa’t do it. 


B.—But, Mr. P., there is great improvement in 
the manner of farming since the time of yonr fa- 





ther—in the tools used in agricultural pursuits, 
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as well as in the manner of using such toofs and 
implements of hnsbandry. Such a plow as you 
are now using will not answer now-a-days— 
though it was just the thing when you and I were 
boys. How much corn do you grow on this 
field ? 

P.—Last year it was rather short, but the year 
before I got between six and seven barrels to the 
acre. 

B.—Ard this year, if you keep on plowing as 
you have begun, it will, with a good season, be 
about five. If you will procurea good plow, 
and put the team you now have before a good 
yoke of oxen, or another pair of horses, you euuld 
easily turn over seven or eight inches, and next 
year ten, with equal ease, 

P.—And what good will that do? 


B.—A great deal of good, certainly. It would 
enable you to grow ten barrels of corn where you 
now grow only five. The turning up of the soil 
to that depth would present to the youug roots 
and tender fibres of the staik a inellow and pul- 
verized soil for their fertile germination. The 
roots, as they got size, would find more nutri- 
ment for the support and large growth of the 
stalks, the corn would stand a longer drovght, 
and the product would richly repay for the work 
and labor, As you now do, none of these ad- 
vantages occur, fur I can see, by the small stalks 
of the last crop, that they wanted nourishment— 
something to feed upon—a deep soil for them to 
penetrate and whence to imbibe their fertility. 


P.— but, my friend, Iam not strong handed, 
and if I pursued the course you recommend, I 
eould not tend more than half the ground I now 
do. 

B.—Very well. But by taking that course 
yon wouldraise more produce upon one half than 
you now do upon all, and by changing yourcrops 
yearly, you could grow something upon all. 
Suppose you now raise yearly forty acres of 
corn—break up half of it, say twenty acres, my 
way—deep—and it will of course take but half 
the work to cultivate it. Put the other half in 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, or let it lie idle and rest, 
if you please, and have enough ground open for 
these grains, and you must see at a glance, that 
you area gainer. As to your idea of “book far- 
ming,” as you call it, [think it entirely errone- 
ous. The experience of practical farmers, recor- 
ded in the agricultural journals of the day cannot 
but be instructive and'pfofitable, if carefully read, 
to all of our profession—and why not? We have 
works upon all other professions and sciences— 
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Medicine, Law, Divinity, Botany, Mineralogy, 


&c., which have contributed much to their ad- 
vancement, and why should that which supports 
all of them be left out, Agricnlture? This branch 
of industry, practically and scientifically consid 
ered, requires as minuch good judgment, industry 
and energy of character as either of them, All 
are required as much in one as another. Many 
a man who has industry and ingenuity enough for 
a Carpenter or Blacksmith would never make a 
good farmer; for I consider good judgment, con- 
sideration and reflection, as well aa a fair amount 
of botanical and mineralogical information, ab- 
solutely indispensablz for the prosecution of ag- 
eicultural pursuits to advantege and profit. And, 
setting his own experience aside, where can he 
get such knowledge if not {rom agricultural books 
and jourtials ? 

m not, however, Cisposed to ridieule your 
ideas of book farming, for they are not uncom- 
mon throughout the country. Many, pursuing 
our vocation will pay ten or fifteen dollars a year 
for poliiical newspapers, ‘but nota single dollar 
to advance themselves in that knowledge which, 
to them, is most important, and upon which them- 
selves and their families depend tor a support. 
Are ‘ve not, then, inexcusable, if we neglect to 
avail ourselves of the experience of others, wheth- 
er it be in plowing, planting, harrowing, sow- 
ing, orharvesting; or regarding the kinds or va- 
rieties of seeds that can be grown most profitably 
upon the various descriptions of soil, or how, in 
any way, the science of agriculture can be most 
easily and profitably carried out? Ican see no 
reason that calling all this ‘‘ book farming” can 
alter the facts, or should restrain us froin reaping 
all the benefit in our power from the perusal and 
study of such agricultural works or journals as 
are published, periodically, throughout the Un- 
ion. 

P.—Well, Mr. B., admit what you say to be 
true respecting plowing, harrowing, planting, 
&c., what good will those Eastern publications 
or newspapers do us, when all they treat of, as 
far as I have seen or heard, is about manure, 
plaster of Paris, guano, and such things? We 
want no such doings in Missouri or Illinois? 

B.—To be sure we do not need much of this 
kind of information. But there is a paper called 
the * Vartey Farmer,” published monthly in 
St. Louis, which I consider peculiarly suited to 
to the valley of the Mississippi. I take it. If 
you will send on your single dollar for a year’s 
subscription, and are not satisfied at the year’s 
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end that you have got teu times its cost in valu- 
able information, | will refund the money. 

P.—Pildoit. I love to bear you talk, any 
how. Iwill turn out my team now, and after 
dinner Ill try it a little deeper. I must go and 
look after the boys. Wont you alight and get 
your dinner with us? 

B.—No, I thank you, I am as full of busines 
as youare,and willgoonhome., Good morning. 
P.--Good morning, Mr. B, 


BATHOS, 


Osace Ornancrk Hences.— Osage Wevil.—lt 
seems to be established that these hedges will 
sueceed well wherever the climate will admit of 
the cultivation cf the peach. Their strength, 
vigorand density is such, when well made, that 
no animal will try to pass them; and so sharp 
and numerous are their thorns, that they must 
torm a perfect barrier against ordinary fruit steal- 
ers, 

Pro!. Turner, of Illinois College, ina commu- 
nication to the Prairie Farmer, says that he has 
now about five miles of this hedge on his farm, 
and it has already doubled the price of his land, 
thatis, he is offered twice as much for it as he 
asked two years ago and could not sel] it. 

He thinks that the chief cause that so large a 
portion of the seed feil to grow, is the ravages 
of the “Osage Wevil,’ a minute and almost mi- 
croscopic insect, which feeds on the top of the 
radicle. A year ago he lost six bushels of the 
seed from thts cause, all well got out and cured 
in Texas. Sometimes, he states, the seed will 
push their sprouts nearly an inch, after they are 
incurably injnred. Seed has been pronounced by 
different persons ar “very fine” after he had found 
“by microscopic examination that it was not 
worth a_cent. 
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THE GUINEA FOWL. 


The Guinea fowl or Pintado, is a native of 
Central Africa, but is also found wild in the 
West Indies. They have long been domestica- 
ted in Europe and America, and there are now 
several varieties originating from the three dis- 
tinct species known to the ancients, 

This bird is about twenty-two inches long, 
but standing high on its legs, it appears larger 
than it really is. Its plumage is singularly mar- 
ked—being beautifally spangled with white on 
the back, or brown ground—the sbots being reg- 
ularly round, from the size of a small pea to 
minute dots. The head and face—with their 








marked peculiarities,—scerlet wattles, naked 
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skin, distinct eyebrows, and bright glancing eyes 
mike them an object of curiosity and beauty, 
for which they are more frequently kept than for 
profit. 

They are p:olific layers, and their eggs thongh 
small, are good; but they are difficult to rear, 
and will not thrive unless they are free to range 
the fields at will- They are alsovery pugnac- 
ious, so much sothat keeping them with other 
fowls is objectionable on this account. One 
peculiarity of the Guinea fow], is, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to distinguish the male and the 
female birds—the chief difference being in their 
color of the r wattles, wh'eh are of are hea in 
the cock, and tinged with blue in the hen, The 
calling notes is also different. They pair sing- 
ly like the pastridge or pigeon, and noi like the 
turkey orcommon hen. 

‘They show but very little disposition toset— 
and hence are best reared by other fowls, and 
the Bantam hen makesthe best foster mother. 
The incubation lasts about a month, and when 
hatched they appear very active and hardy, as 
though but little attention would be necessary. 
They are very beautiful, striped Zebra-like, with 
orange legs and bills, and no one would guess 
from their appearance, to what species they ac- 
tually belonged. 

Theirfood and management should be the 
same as that of young turkies—but they require 
at first, to be fed frequently, as they grow with’ 
extraordinary rapidity, and any lack of nouris'i- 
ment is attended withcertain and speedy death 

Their note isharsh and disagreeable, and thei: 
flesh is dry, but of good flavor. ‘hey have a 
strang attachment to their familiar haunts, and 
will seldom thrive when removed to strange pla- 
ces, without narticular attention. 

— We just came across a paragraph in an ex- 
change, stating that a Jerseyman has became 
rich from the sale of the eggs of the Guinea hen 
in the New York market, and now as a flock o! 
800 to 1000, 

A farmer at Thirisk, England, having lJaida 
wager that a certain pig, weighing 462 lbs: would 
gain 140 Ibs. in twenty-eight days, fed the ani- 
mal most daintily on milk, oatmeal, wheatmeal, 
ale,and apples. She soon grew so nice in her 
diet that she would not eatan apple unless it 
had ared side. Asshe did notgain as fast as 
cher owner desired, he gave her rum and milk. 
During the last three weeks she took three hall 
pints of rum per day, with aquantity of milk. 
She now turned up her nose at ale, and indeed 
would take nothing but rum and milk, so that 











she perpetually drunk or asleep. Shewas in- 
creased in weight amaseingly, gained 72 Ibs. in 
afew days, and when killed weighed 598 lbs. 





St. Louis Horticultural Society. 
January 4, 1851. 

Society met at 11 o’clovk. The President being 
absent, Gen. Wm, Milburu, Ist Vice President, 
took the chair. 

Members Present—Gen. Wm. Milburn, 
Capt. Jas. Sigerson, Capt. J. Bissell, Jas. Page, 
N. Riehl, W. Salisbury, E. Haren, W. M. Plant, 
F. E. Robinson, C. C. Whittlesey, E. Abbott, 
Thomas. 

Rerorts PresEnteED.— Annual report of the 
Treasurer presented showing a balanee of $68 91 
in the treasury. Report accepted, 

Col. Bissell from Special Committee appointed 
to prepare a memorial to the Legislature to pro- 
tect orchards, gardens and wine yards from the 
depredations of thieves, stated that he was not 
ready to report in full to-day, as he expected to 
receive a copy of the Massachusetts laws on the 
subject; whereupon the matter was deferred un- 
til another meeting. 

Evection.—Society proceeded to the chose of 
officers for the ensuing year, which resulted in 
the following election: 

GEN. MILBURN, President. 
FE. HAREN, 
JAS. GLASGOW, 
JAS. SIGERSON, 
W. M. PLANT, Corresponding Secretary. 
WM. SALISBURY, Treasurer. 
E. ABBOTT, Recording Secretary. 
F. E, ROBINSON, ) 
W. M. PLANT, ) 
JAS. TURNER, 
WM SALISBURY, 
N. RIEHL, 
THOMAS. | 
WM.GLASGOW,Sr., ) 

ARTICLES EXHIBITED. 

By Mr. Ep. Haren—Bottle Native Catawba 
Wine, vintage of 1850. 

By Sauisnury anp THomas.—The following 
Roses—Chrommatella, or Cloth of Gold, Paul Jo- 
seph; Madam Neumann, or monthly cabbage, 
Gloire de Perry, Henri Plantier, Hermosa, Au- 
bernon, Leonilas: Camellia Gilesii,do Alba Ple- 
no: Citrus Nobilis, or Chinese Orange, Cleroden- 
drum Tomentosa, Heliotropium Peruvianum, 


Vice Presidents. 


| 
+ Council. 


Heliotropium Intermedia, Gilly Stocks, Boquets 
composed of rare flowers and roses, Queen of the 
Bourbons, Caroline, Le Pactole, Queen of Na- 
ples, Soifitaire, Malmaison, &c. 
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By James PaGe—Four head of beautiful. 
large and well developed Canliflowers, 6 large 
bunches of the finest.Cellery. 








Sr. Lours Hoericutturat Socrery.—On 
Saturday the annual election for officers of this 
public spirited association,tcok place in the ofice 
of Edward Haren Esq. Previous to the election 
there vas an exhibition of a beautiful collection 
of plants, from the horticultural gardens of Salis- 
bury & Thomas, all of which were in full bloom, 
and presented a pleasing con‘rast to the out-door 
cold and wintry appearance of the streets. Among 
the plants we observed the Charomatella, or 
cloth of gold, Henri Plantier; Hermosa; Gloir de 
Perry; madam Newman, or monthly cabbage; 
Aubernon; Leonidas; Paul Joseph; Camelia Alba 
Pleno; with sixty beautiful white buds in bloom 
These were the representatives of the Rose fami- 
ly. 

Then there were Citris Nobilis, or Chinese Or- 
ange, the ClerodendruM tomntosa; the Heliotro- 
pium intermedium. There, too, were beauti- 
fully arrnnged bouquets, composed of rare flow- 
ers, presenting avaried and rich assemblage of 
roses, ainoug which appeared the sweet smelling 
heliotropes, the Queen of Naples; Varoline; La 
Pactole: Malamaison, and Sofitaire. 

In the midst of this audience of beauty and hor- 
ticultural royality, before the blushes of Madam 
Newman, and the delicate blooming smiles of the 
Queen of Naples, and under the imspection of the 
Giles’-eyed Camella, the society elected Williain 
Miiburn to the Presidency, Edward Haren Ist 
Vice President, William Glasgow, sr., 2d Vice 
Presiden’; James Sigerson, 3d Vice Presidents 
Wm. M. Plant Cor. Secretary, E. Abboit, Re- 


cording Secretary. Wm. Salisbury Treasurer, 
and Messss. Bisell, Salisbury, Glasgow, Pl.nt, 
Thomas, Robinson, and Turner the Counejl for 
the ensuing year, 

The St. Loui. Horticultural Society has since 
its organization, made great improvement in the 
culture of rare plants, and has intreduced among 
us a great variety of exotics that would not have 
been cultivated here but for the enterprise of the 
Society. —[Organ and Revelle, Jag. 6. 








To Keer OranGes ann Lemons.—Take a 
sufficiency of fine sand, and inake it very dry by 
exposing it to the heat of the sun or the fire, stir- 
ring it frequently. Afterwards let it become 
quite cold, and then put a quantity of it in a close 
box or barrel. Bury your oranges (which most 
all be perfectly good) in this sand; placing them 
so as not to touch each other, and with the stem 
end downwards. Atthe top puta thick layer of 


ee 


Sausage making establish- 


| teal 


Sausage Stuffer.—Fie. 





Machine and the Mining Machine, together 
See advertisement. 


general assortment of Agricultural and Horti- 


- 


With this machine sansages are stuffed with extraor- 
Warehouse. 


dinary despatch and ease. 





ments cannot and farmers should not do without them. 
cultural Tools may be had at Pranr’s & Satisaury’s 





This 
with a 





Water Oxen.—We notice the arrival from 
Constantincvb e, per barque New World, via. 
Liverpool of two pairof Asiatic buffalo calves 
or as thay are generally called in books “water 
oxen.” 

These animals have been imported by Dr. Da- 
vis, for Mr. William Middleton, who we under- 
stand adapted, (by wire fencing,) a large extent 
of land for the rearing of cattle, and in which he 
has about one thousand head, sustained entirely 
by the wataral resources of the land, not only 
giving him a large revenne, but adding greatly 
to the supply of veal, butter and beef markets in 
our city. 

A pair of these water oxen brought out by Mr. 
Davis over a yearsince, arereally objects of cu- 
riosity,—and of course of corresponding prom- 
ise,—from their remarkable fatness, and this 
from feeding on the marsh grounds of the Doc- 
tor’sfarm. Mr. Middieton has, in his enclosure, 
a great dealof this marsh land, now valueless, 
which, we believe he is about to tura to good 
account with these animals. 

The wates oxen disregard mud or bogs, and 
hence are well adapted, as working oxen in such 
lanis. A great part of the dsy they spend in 
Ashley River and an artificial pond on the Doc- 
tor’s farm, with only the nose out of water. 


They grow toan enormous size, the cows are 
tolerable milkers, and very lair as beef cattle. 
Weare thns particular in this notice, hoping 
iat the planters on our extensive rivers. where 
the freshets are so destructive to cattle, will ex- 
amine into the capacities of these animals and 
ivail themselves of this facility of impoitatiod,— 





sand quite two inchesdeep. Coverthe box close- 
ly, and keep it in a cool place. 


[Charleston Mercury. 
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BREEDS OF SHEEP. 


We take from the transactions of the American 


Institute, for 1847, the following descriptions of 


the different breeds of sheep. Itis froma pop r 
furnished by Mr. Ancram, now of this city, en- 
titled “Remarks on the kind of sheep that are 
most profitable.” The whole paper is very in- 
teresting, but its length precludes its entire in- 
sertion in our paper. 


Saxony SHeer.—These sheep are of no true 
breed of any kind, all that has bown d one, was to 
select always the finest wool without any refer- 
ence to the blood of the animal; the result of this 
is, these animals produce a smal! quantity of the 


other respect, they are inferior animals. These 
sheep have been almost universally crossed in the 
original Spanish Merino, which possessed fine 
substantial forms, well covered bodies end beau- 
tiful and aniform fleeces. This cross has dete- 
riorated the Merinos of ‘he United States, mil- 
lions of dollars; these are the fashionable sheep, 
but I have long learned to despise popular opin- 
ion and judge for mysel; these sheep suit the 
manufacturers to work up the grade and pure 
Meiino wool; but it never can pay the man who 
raises them. They clip from two anda half to 
three pounds of wool, which has sold for 50 cts., 
60 cts., 68 cts., and I believe small lots higher; 
the animals are small, weak and with their open 
fleeces, ill adapted to our cold winters; they sell 
high when of the finest quality. Asit well kuown 
to breeders, that in breeding animals, they breed 
back not to the immediate parents, but possibly 
to the great grandam or sire ; it must follow that 
crossing with these rams after several years, a 
flock is deteriorated instead of improved. This 
is what has actuatly happened in the United 
States, wool decreased in quantity, animals in 
size, and stamina, and nothing leit but a litte 
very fine wool, profitable only to the manufactur- 
er who of course likes to vie with the English 
in soft superfine cloths, at the expense of the 
wool raiser. 1 have said this much, as these are 
the popular sheep ; all have a dash of Saxony 
blood, and many thousands are interested in cry- 
ing them up, though people row see the error; I 
would never be satisfied with sheep giving only 
three pounds of wool, tuese sheep should not suit 
us in any way, nor any cross of them, if it can be 
avoided, 


Pure Merino SHrep.—Many sheep in the 
United States are called so that are not pure, I 
mean pure. Merino sheep, Spanish sheep that 
have been kept so, or Rambouillet sheep. Un- 
fortunately there are very few pure Merino sheep 
in the United States; I do not believe in the pe- 
digrees given, all have been crossed with the Sa- 
xon blood, which has reduced the amount of the 
clip, injured the hardiness and thriftenecs of the 
animal, spoiled the finest animals in the world ; 
this is the sheep for us, wool not mutton being 
our main object, still where the capital is suffi- 
cient, | would by no means confine myself ex- 
clusively to them, except almost entirely for 


| rams. 
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Sich is my opinion of these sheep, that if 
I had capital of my own, I would not hesit te to 
goto France and bring over the finest animal: [ 
could procure, and in the largest quantities. The 
pure Merinos are the finest sheep in the world, in 
the United States they clip four to four and a 
half, and some called pure five pounds. In my 
numerous notes of Merinos in a loug residence 
in France. they clip all round 6 pounds each 
sheep, choice flocks; and there are very selected 
flocks that clip 9 pounds; this wool has sold for 


| 50, 40 and 48 cts. per pound back-washed. As 





the manufacturers like the Saxony wool, they 
make a difference of 10 cts. and more between 
that and Merinos. 


BAKEWELLs.— These are fine sheep, come very 


‘early to the shambles, and suit those who live 


finest wool that can be produced; while in every “near large markets; they do not do well gen>rally 


in the United States, are bad nurses and would 
not suit us in a wool giowing poini of view, 


CoTswotp AND LINCOLNSHIRE SHEFP.— 
These are long wooled sheep; I recommend a 
flock of Cotswold sheep crossed with the finest 
Merino rams; their woo) may pay, and the sheep 
more than the Merinos; combiag wool will un- 
doubtedly be of great value in the United States. 
Mr. Lawrence of Lowell, recommends them, and 
says, that the worsted business will be of immense 
importance in the United States. The Hon. Dan. 
Webster strongly recomm. nds these sheep; Lord 
Western has succeeded in Eng!and, in this cross 
with Merino rams. If we succeed, they will be 
highly valuable ; if we do not make the wool, so 
fine as we wish, it can do no harm; these are 
heavy, hardy, thrifty sheep, good nurses, tallow- 
ing well, and the wethers will fetch a good price 
for the butchers. They clip according to quality, 
trom 8 to 10 pounds, and even more for sheep of 
coarse long wool; they thrive well in the United 
States, tie wool did fetch 30 to 36 cts. per pound. 
These sheep will do, and if the Merino wool 
should rule low and long wool-high, we can pro- 
fit by the markets. ‘This is better than being con- 
fined to one sort of sheep; the wethers can be 
sold to good purpose to the butcher, without 
looking to sell them; as rams, they will sell also; 
these may turn out the most profitable sheep of 
all. 

SourH Downs.—The pure improved South 
Downs, are a most beautiful sheep, they make 
the best mutton inthe world; the beauty of their 
forms will aiways sell them; I strongly recom- 
mend a Hock of these, ove to be kept pure, anil 
as inony ewes as can be to cross with the pure 
Merino 1am, they area hardy active anima), good 
nurses, Working industriously all day for their 
food, tallowing well, of medium size, clipping 
four pounds and a half of wool, half of the quali- 
ty of pare Merinos, (These sheep will sell well; 
they come early to maturity; their woo! has sold 
for 40 cts. per pound. These sheep will pay well 
in wool, when crossed with Merino rams, and can 
be made to clip 5 pounds ; these are sheep that 
suit everybody. 

Cueviot Sueer.—I had not forgotten these 
sheep, but it is only lately that I learnt that there 
were any Cheviot sheep in the United States; in- 
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deed there are but few, aod they are held at very 
high prices, so are all good sheep. ‘The descrip- 
tion I gave of what a good sheep ought to be, in 
the paper speaking of Mr Sellar’s plan, and re- 
commending good sheep, beginning ‘strength ol 
weathers,” “*tulness and bredth of chest, strength 
of loins,” &c., was the true picture of the improv- 
ed Cheviot sheep. If mutton was generally 
eaten in this country, and brought a good price, 
these would be most profitable and desirable sheep. 
‘These sheep are not a pure and distinct race but 
have been improved for many years to what they 
now are. They weigh 18 to 26 pounds avoirdupois, 
per quarter; fleece four to four pounds and a half. 
These sheep feed on the Scoth side of the Cheviot 
hills; crossed with the pure Merino ram, no 
doubt would form a very valuable cross; the 
wool would be increased in weight as well as 
fineness, and carcass not injured. The highprice 
these Cheviot cost makes it necessary to weigh 
well the result, I mean the final result. 

0 


BAD FARMING. 


Sowing wheat upon land without plowing is 
considerably practised in various parts of the 
United States, particularly in the South; the 
seed being covered with a very light plow which 
merely scratches the surface. This is bad farin- 
ing. How can a crop be expected when thus put 
in? Itis contended by the advocates o! this labor- 
saving crop-losing system, that land, which has 
borne a crop of coin and peas, and been fed off 
by stock, is always clean and fit to receive the 
seed. True, but being clean is not at all that is 
required to make the young plant grow. Fresh, 
newly-pulverized soil is as essential to give the 
seed life and power to vegetate as is necessary to 
 epieab the grain for the use of man, to enable 
iim to obtain the tull supply of nutriment from 
the life-giving substance, when properly fitted 
by grinding and mastication to be taken into the 
human stomach. No matter how clean your 
ground may Se, never sow the shed upon it, be- 
fore it has been previously well prepared by the 
plow—the most important machina ever invented 
by man. 

PrANTieG Corn, before plowing the gronnd, 
is another instance of very bad farming. This is 
also much practised at the south. The land is 
listed; that is, marked off for the rows by turning 
a couple of very light furrows together, leaving 
the centres to be broken out after the corn is plant- 
ed. One half of the labor of tending a crop, sav - 
ed, if the ground were well prepared before plant- 
ing. The excuse for this slovenly plan is this: 
The planter seys, he can tend more aeres than he 
can plow previous to planting, and it is important 
to get the seed in the ground and do the plowing 
afterwards. ‘The plan may produce him more 
corn, but we doubt it.. Ifthe ground were well 
prepired before planting, it would require less 
labor afterwards, and undoubtedly produce more 
to the acre, 

These hints are not all intended forthe south; 
northern farmers are guilty of of bad farming, 
also.— We have seen many hundred acres of oals 
sown before plowing and then plowed in. A very 
comtnou practice, is, to sow oats on corn stubble, 
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first splitting the hills, by ranning a furrow 
through them with a one horse plow. In thiscase, 
one half the seed falls upon a surface as uufitted 
to promote vegetation asa brick pavement. In 
turning this over, many of the seeds are buried be- 
neath the clods and lost forever. If you de- 
sire good crops, you must use good tools—yes 
use them—p!ow deep—pulverise the soil—fit it 
to produce a harvest, and it will never ar rem 
you, except in an occasional visitation of some 
unavoidable circutastance that Providence may 
inflict upon you. 

Nearectine ro Ser Our Frvuir Treks, is 
another evidence of bad farining, which pains the 
eye of every observing traveler im America, With 
the best fruit country in the world forthe most 
substantial and important kinds, we have thou- 
sands of farms as destitute of a good apple, pear, 
peach, plum, cherry, or currant, as though God 
had forbidden them to grow and gladden the 
hearts of men in this fertile land, 

Another evidence of bad farming is the neglect 
of that great source of comfort and luxury to 
every farmer’s family—the kitchen garden But 
where shall we stop with our evidence? We will 
do it here ond submit the case to the judgment of 
an improving community.—Am, Ag. 


FLAX COTTON. 











T 


An industrial invention which is regarded as 
possessing the highest importance is spoken of in 
some of the foreign journals.—It is a recently 
diseavered mode ot preparing flax for the manu- 
facturer, “by which the dilatery, costly and 
wasteful process of steeping is altogether super- 
seded.””> The Paris correspondent of the New 
York Journal of Commerce referring to this in- 
vention says: 

Mr. P. Claussen, it is added, has succeeded in 
manufacturing the unsteeped flax into various de- 
scriptions of material, which possess, respective- 
ly, all the warmth of wool, the softness of cotton, 
and the glossiness of silk, and which, to the eye 
and the touch, are identical with those fabrics, 
Arrangements were in progress for making, in 
Manchester, experiments on a large scale with 
regard to the value of Ghevalier Claussen’s mode 
of alapting the flax fibre to the cotton machinery. 
You will have seen that a deputation waited on 
one of the Secretaries of the British Treasury, 
“to impress on the Government the importance 
of the cultivation of flax, and to demonstrate its 
application to existing manutactures ” ‘The pro- 
cess verbal of the interview, as extant in the Lon- 
don papers, challenges American attention. The 
French government is intent on the growth of 
flax, and its commissioner to Ireland onthe sub- 
ject, the great practical chemist, Payen, mentions 
in his official report, the probable substitution of 
linen for cotton, as an iidustrial revolution which 
was advancing rapidly. 

—— 

To Creanse THE Harr.--Half an ounce of 
ammonia to a pint of boiling water—let it stand 
till cold—put it into a bottle and cork it, to keep 
it from evaporating. Rub it on the head in a 








piece of flannel, when it will lather like soap— 
rup dry afterwards with a towel. 
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fii From the American A6riculturist. 


THE GREAT POULTRY SNOW AT BOS- 
TON. 


IT left New York, last evening, on the 
Vanderbilt—a very excellent boat—and a 
lovely moonlight passage I had through the 
sound; arriving at Stonington at 12, and at 
Boston at 4 A. M., over one of the best 
railroads in the Union, at a speed almost 
fast enough to satis{y Yankee go-a-head-i- 
tive-ness, Whether this is the best of all 
the routes between New York and B. ston, 
I am not prepared to say; but I will say it 
is a good one, and as worthy cf patronage 
as any other. 

The first sound that greeted my ears, the 
morning of my arrival at Boston, was one 
united, concentrated, tremendous cock-a- 
doodle-doo; uprising in the clear morning 
air from some two thousand throats; with 
which was mixed a fair proportion of gander 
gabble and turkey gobble; with an ocea- 
sional interlude, applicable to the occasion, 
of quack! quack!! buack!!! Whether there 
were any real quacks present 1 do not 
know. The din of hackmen and hotel run- 
ners, for once was put to silence, ‘For a 
noise went up to heaven as of many cocks 
crowing.’ And that noise in imagination, 
is still ringing in my ears; for I have been 
all day wandering among the coops, try- 
ing to learn what magic influence—what 
moris-multicaulis miracle of speculation 
hath so wrought upon the sober character 
ofthis Yankee population; as thus to gather 
together such thousands of biped beings, 
feathered and feathetless, in one great crow- 
ing match of all New England. 

The exhibition is held in the public Gar- 
den, west of the Common, under a mam- 
moth tent, which covers 23,716 superficial 
feet—over halfan acre. This is filled with 
coops, arranged in rows and tiers, contain- 
ing ‘an uncounted number of all manner of 
domestic fowls, variously estimated from 
6,000 to 16,000. From the notes which I 
saw of one gentleman who undertook to 
enumerate the multitude, I am satisfied the 
smallest number comes nearest the truth. 
I am also satisfied that even this will be 
looked upon as an exaggeration, by those 
who were not present and who never felt 
the fever; because they will not be able to 
conceive how dreadfully that disease must 
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rage threugh a community, to induce them 
to come together to the number of three 
hundred and thirty-eight exhibitors, with 
6,000 head of cocks and hens, ducks and 
drakes, gobblers, ganders, geese and Guinea 
fowls, in all sor:s of coops and cages; some 
of which could not haye cost less than fifty 
dollars a piece, and were probably got up 
especially for this occasion, 

The following memorandum of the coops 
and kinds exhibited by Messrs. Pierce & 
Osborn, of Danvers, Massachusetts, will 
give your readers a pretty fair idea of the 
various sorts kept by those who make a bu- 
siness of chicken breeding, together with 
the regular “trade prices.’’ To commence 
with the tallest kind; 

Coop No. 1, contains Shangaes. 
pair, $4, of three varieties. Parsons, Perley 
Forbes’ impostation, 

No. 2, Black Spanish $5 

“6 3, Guilderland, : 

*¢ 4, Rumpless, 

5, Dominique, 

‘* 6, B'ack Poland, 

‘© 7, White, do. 

“ 8, Golden, do, 

* 9, Golden Hamburg, 

* 10, Spangled, 

‘ 11, Singapore, 

‘¢ 12, Silyer pheasant, top-knot 

fowls, 

*¢ 13, Bolton Greys, 

‘¢ 14, Brown Dorkings, 

«15, White, 

“ 16, Yankee Game, 

“47,Java,  « 5 

* 18, Sicilian Fowls, 

“19, Jersey Blues, 

s¢ 20, Paymouth Rocks, 

*€ 21, Fawn-colored Do:kings, 

sé 22, Chittaprats, 

«¢ 23, Royal Cochin-China, 

“© 24, Manilla Bantams, 

«25, Sebright, 

6 26, Cuba, “ 

“ 27, White ducks, 

¢ 28, Spanish, do. 5 vs 

This list only embraces a part of the va- 
rieties of one exhibitor. ‘The yards and 
hen house (which is an old eonservatory,) 
of these gentlemen, covers bout three acres 
of ground, upon which they keep an aver- 
age stock of 1,000 head and some thirty 
different kinds. During the breeding sea- 
son, each variety is kept in separate apart- 
ments; the cocks being introduced to hens 
for the purpose of ‘judicious crossing,”’ 
with as much care as would be shown to a 
Durham bull, or an English race horse. 


The feed is principally corn, costing 75 cts. 


Price, pe, 


per pair. 
“ 
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a bushel and is kept constantly beforethem 
in feeding hoppers, which are filled once a 
fort-night. Oats, barley, potatoes, dough 
and meat are fed occasionally; water every 
day. Cost of food consumed will average 
about two cents a week per head; and it re- 
quires the labor of one hand most of the 
time to look after the establishment. During 
the moulting season, all except the game 
cocks, are turned out to grass together, By 
keeping the house warm through the wiu- 
ter, with plenty of food, they get a supply 
eggs, which then sell for high prices in the 
city. In the spring they bring much higher 
rates for the purpose of raising stock ; not 
however to be eaten, as will readily ve 
seen by the enormous sums they sell for, 
to others affected with the same fever. For 
be it distinctly understoed, the above are 
not fancy prices, nor such as an individual 
would generally have to pay for a single 
pair; nor such as have been realized dur- 
ing the day. I saw one cock change hands 
at thirty dollars, and a hen of the same 
Shang-high sort, at fifteea—the owner re- 
fusing twenty-five dollars for a pair, and I 
was credibly informed of another transac- 
tion at fifty dollars for a cock and hen, 
which I understood is not an unusual price 
among the fancy. 

The owner of one of this giraffe breed, 
seeing an old farmer eyeing a remarkably 
tall specinen that was stretching his neck 
away up into the upper regions of a three- 
story coop, inquired of him, if he would 
like to make a purchase; observing how 
much ii would improve his old stock of 
poultry. 

“Wall, I guess not; I live in a one-story 
house.” 

Why? What has that to do with the mat- 

“Wal, you see, I keep my seed corn up 
garret, and I don’t want to lose it.” 

No. Well, you don’t want to keep ‘your 
fowls up garret, do you? 

“Oh! Bless your soul no!” 

What then? I don’t see your objection. 

“Don’t see! No Sir, can’t that tarnal 
long-legged rooster stand on the ground and 
eat corn out of the garret window ? You 
don’t catch me with such a beast on my 
farm. Improve my poultry, ha! he I 
wouldn’t cross that critter upen anything 
except a she jackass; anda darnatiop mean 
ene at that. Faith! the hens look as though 
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they were of that bred -I am sure the 
owners are—they’re all stern ;’’ and with 
that sage cbservation he walked off with 
the air of a man whose dignity had been 
highly offended, with the idea that a gen- 
ileman of his appearance of good sense 
should be offered a Shanghae cock to im- 
prove his stock of poultry ; which, as I af- 
terwards learned o! him, consisted of some 
choice Jeisey blues, a few brown Dork- 
ings, and a good stock of yellow-legged 
Dominiques; also a few Bantams, to please 
the children. ‘“Which’’ says he, 1 would 
not give for the whole tentful of long-legged 
monstrosities, like these nely brutes. What 
if they do weigh 12 or Lv pounds a piece ? 
They cost more then turkeys of the same 
weight, and are not half sogood. Look in- 
to the Boston markets, Sir! Do you see any 
good youltry? Lf youdo you wall find such 
prices, that none but the wealthy can alf- 
ford to buy; for of all this great show, not a 
single vuwner is engaged in the business of 
raising poultry to supply the market. And 
the reason is very plain—it wont pay. 
Poultry can only be raised in a small way, 
as I raise it upon my farm, where the cost 
is not felt. When kept up and fed, every 
hen costs a dollar a year, and the eggs will 
just about pay for the trouble of taking care 
of them and not much more. So you see, 
just as soon as this humbug speculating 
prices go down, down goes the hen busi- 
ness about Boston, in spite of all this crow- 
ing and cackling of a parcel of old cocks 
and young biddies.”’ 

I was gratified to find that the long rough- 
looking homespun check woolen frock, 
which had perhaps decrived the rooster 
man into the idea that the owner was a flat, 
was not a cloake to hide a multitude of 
faults, but that it covered a form possessed 
of sound judgment and good sense; such as 
are often met with in similar working garbs 
in New England. 

I find I cannot get through this great 
show in one letter, so farewell. 

SOLON ROBINSON. 

Bostox, Nov. 13, 1850. 

—— 

Pike county, Mo. has a poupulation of 13,609— 
10,534 whites; 3,275 slaves; 1a:ms 990; dwellings 
1,671; families 1,700; monafacturing establish- 
ments 47; schools 59; places of worship 31; val- 
ue of real and personal property 83,344,946. 
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A CHAPTER ON SWINE RAISING AND | 


FATTENING. 


In the first place select a good breed, as thus 
one halfthe battle is won. There are several ex- 
cellent breeds, but as there is a great diversity of 
opinions as to which is the best, I leave you to 
exercise your own judginent in regard to the 
best. 

I believe the best pigs are those that come 
about the middle of July. Some recommend a 
later season; but, so far as I have been able to 
observe by experience, Ihave noticed a decided 
advantage inthe former period. One point in its 
favor isthat sowswi!l have a better chance to 
obtain food in the shape of “leavings” in the 

harvest fields, and, with the milk fromthe dairy 
you will be able to raise fine pigs. Six or seven 


‘ weeks is. long enough for them to run before 


weaning. When first put intothe pen by them- 
selves they should be fed onthe surplus milk of 
the dairy, together with clover, grass, Indian 
meal, &c. As soon as apples, pears, pumpkins, 
&c. come in season they may be fed on them;with 
decided advatitage. Be sure to cook their food, 
for there is a great saving to be derived from this 
operation, and beside, it assists the animal in the 
work of degestion. Keep them clean while 
young,if you wish them to thrive. 

We have always found it to bea great advantage 
to have a yard or place fenced in,in whichthere 
should be some water for them to wallowin, as 
this is materially benificial in keeping off disease; 
and early in the month of May, or as soon as 
there is sufficient pasture, we turn our hogs out. 
It is well enough to turn them in the orchard, to 
gather up the fallen apples until cider-makiug 
time comes on. 

In regard to fattening, I will give you the ex- 


perience of Joshua Tyson, a practical farmer, | 


who is well versed in the “ennobling art of agri- 
culture: He says the fattening of winter hogs 
isa matter of importance, and by proper man- 
agement mucn may be saved. As soon as the 
Indian oorn is fit to feed, the hogs should be put 
in apen. Rye, buckwheat, or Indian corn ground 
together, boiled potatoes, pumpkins, &c, make 
excellent slop for them: it should be made thick 
and given to them three times a day, and as 
much of the soft Indiancorn as they will eat 
clean. Feed regular, for on this considerable 
advantage rests. ‘Hogs should be feda little at 
a time, but often, and greatcare taken not to 
stallthem. The last two weeks of feeding i 
prefer Indian corn and water only. Their pen 
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should be cleaned twice a week, and their bed 
made ot clean straw.”’ 

As to the diseases of hogs, he also states: 
“Swine are liable to a variety of diseases, to wit: 
mange, measels, stopping of the issues of the fore 
legs, &c. I believe most, if not all these dis- 
eases proceed from the filthy manner in which 
hogs aretoo frequently kept. The mange may 
be cured by sprinkling on the backs ef hogs, 
wood-ashes, and turning them out of a rainy day, 
putting eil on them; or the most effectual way 
is to wash them with soap snd then oil them ; af- 
ter thistrouble keep them clean. Tue flour of 
brimstone is said to be good for mvasles, I 
have neveryet hadameasly hog. For the stop- 
page of the issues of the forelegs, nothing is ne- 
cessary more than torub them with a corn cob 
and open the holes with a knitting-needle, or 
something of that kind.”--[Rural New Yorker: 





SMOKE HOUSES. 


Many persons commit great errors in building 
smoke houses. To be nice and bave a handsoine 
and respectable looking appurtenance to the farm, 
it must forsooth be built of brick or stone, with 
close fitting doors and singte apperture for the 
egress of the smoke. The consequence is, the 
weat is black and bitter, and might as well have 
been put ina pickle of pyroligneous acid; having 
lost all its fine flavor—smelling of soot hke a 
chimney sweep. ‘The walls are so close and 
cold, that the smoke condenses, and settles on the 
hams of bacon, and instead of drying, it becomes 
flabby and ill c>lored. 

A smoke house can hardly be too open, It 
tekes longer, to be sure, to perfect the procses, 
but when complete, the meat is dry, of a fine ches- 
nut color, and a delicate flavor of smoke pene- 
trating the whole mass. 

The best houses we have seen, are built with a 
stone wail, three feet high, a flagged bottom, and 
a wooden structure built on the top of the wall. 
Common siding is tight enough, or boards end- 
wise, like boarding a barn, is all sufficient, witha 
tight board or shingle roof. ‘The bottom is used 
for an ash house, and the smoke fire built on the 
ashes. It is safe for both purposes, and will pro- 
duce a much finer article for those who have a 
sweet tooth for that delicious treat, a nice flavor- 
ed ham.—[ Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 





To Krer Appies.—Wipe every apple dry 
with a cloth, and see that no blemished ones aie 
left among them. Have ready avery dry tight 
barrel, and cover the bottom with dry pebbles: 
this will attract the damp of the apples. Then 
put in the fruit ; head the barrel ard plaster the 
seams With mortar, taking careto have a thick 
rim of mortar all around the top, Let the barrel 
remain undisturbed in the same place till you 
want the apples for use. Pippins, belleflowers 
and other apples of the best sore nay be kept in 
this way till July. 
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From the Germantown Telegraph. 
TOP DRESSING MOWING LAND. 


Mr. Editor: It cannot be doubted that 
when manure is applied to the surface. of | 
soils, and freely exposed without covering | 
or protection to the deteriorating influences 
of the sun and air, it is, to a certain extent 
wasted and given to the winds, yet there 
are many cases in which the adoption of | 
this system of manuring will be found ex- 
pedient rather than to plow it in. It is fre- 
quently the case that lands requiring man- 
ure, cannot be plowed in consequence of 
wetness, or from the superabundance of’ 
rocks, and in either of these contingencies | 
top-dressing may be resorted to with ad- 
vantage, notwithstanding the inevitable loss 
of a portion of the aliment applied. Such 
lands should receive a top-dréssing once 
every two or three years and never be dis- 
turbed by theplow. On some lands, per- 
haps on all, gypsum is an excellent top- 
dressing; so is nitrate of soda and salpetre. 
M. Condolle, a French writer of celebrity 
remarks, that “plaster, acting or operating 
chiefly on the absorbent system of plants, 
its effects are not like those of manure bur- 
ied in the soil, which set principally on the 
roots. The latter, according to their par- 
ticular nature, divide, soften, enrich and 
warm or stiffen the soild with which they 
aremixed. The quantity of plaster spread 
on lands is so small that it can have little 
effect upon its constitution or physical char- 
acter. Ispeak from experience. Plaster, 
buried in the earth where sainfoin has been 
sown, has produced no visible alteration ; 
while the same quantity of plaster spread 
over the same surface of sainfoin, has pro- 
duced the most beautiful vegetatien.”’ 


M. Condolle agrees fully with other scien- 
tific agriculturists in the opinion that gyp- 
sum acts upon vegetables in a direct ratio 
to the extent and number of their leaves, 


Loudon remarks that “in the county of 
Middlesex, where almost all the grass lands 
are preserved for hay, the manure is inva- 
riably laid on in October, while the land is 
sufficiently dry to’ bear the drivifig of loaded 
carts over its surface, and when the heat of 
the ‘day is’ #o' moderated as not to exhale the 
volatile parts ofthe mass. Others prefer 








applying it immediately after haying time, 
which is said to be ‘the good old time,’ and 
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if that season be inconvenient, at any time 
from the beginning of February te the end 
of April.” 

Lorain says, “If dung be used for top- 
dressing, it should be applied soon ufterthe 
first crop of grass has been mown, and be- 
fore the manure has suffered any material 
loss by fermentation. The grasses should 
be suffered to grow till they form a close 
shade; after this. they may be pastured ; 
provided a good covering for them be pre- 
served. This will prevent much exhala- 
tion; it will also keep the soil much lighter 
and more open to receive the juices of the 
manure. As water does not pass off as 
freely through a close pile of grass, much 
of the coarser parts of the washings from 
the manure will be arrested in their pro- 
gress through it, and much more of the 
fluids from the dung will sink into the soil. 
The close covering also greatly favors the 
decomposition of the latter, and by keeping 
it flexible, causes it to sink much farther 
into the soil, and to lie much closer to it. 
Therefore, but little if any of it will be 
found in the way of mowing the ensuing 
crop of grass, or of making it into hay; pro- 
vided the manure be evenly spread over 
the ground. But as the want of a second 
crop of hay, and other circumstances, | may 
prevent the cultivator from hauling the dung 
at the proper time, he may haul and’spread 
it any time before the frost sets in, but not 
with the same advantage. Still, if care 
be taken in raking up the hay of the ensu- 
ing crop, but little of the litter will appear 
among it.” Compost for top-dressing, is 
far preferable to long or unfermented man- 
ure-of any kind. The latter, indeed, ought 
never to be applied, unless in very peculiar 
cases, and then it should be spread early in 
the spring that it may decompose, and set- 
tle down closely upon the soil, to. be out of 
the way. In many sections, an instrument 
resembling the “roller,” with long teeth, 
similar to those inserted in the cylinder of 
a threshing machine, is passed over the sur- 
face of the soil both before and after spread- 
ing the manure. Its action is to scarify and 
loosen the soil, and thus facilitate. the ab- 
Sorption of the salts and other. fertilizing 
particles of the manure, and place them 
more immediately within range ofthe rvots, 
This answers instead of plowing. As soon 
as the process is completed, the cylindrical 
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roller is passed over the field and ashes— 
fifty bushels to the acre, are sowed, with 
three bushels of um, or fifty pounds of 
nitrate of soda. Sa petre at the rate’ of fifty 
ox seventy five pounds is also frequently 
given. Its effects as well as those of the 
other substances named are highly salutary 
when applied in this manner, and their ep- 
plication is perhaps as cheap a means of 
amelioration as a farmer having exhausted 
lands to renovate, can adopt. The action 
of alkalies on the soil, is to dissolve the si- 
licate, and thus furnish food which were 
otherwise inappropriable. Where the hay 
crop is contemplated as a staple scarcely 
too much care can be accorded to it. By 
proper attention and a judicious system of 
manuring, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the average annual product of our grass 
fields night be doubled. The subject is 
deserving of serious consideration by our 
farmers and especially those who have large 
estates in sections where hay is a saleable 
product, and ate disposed of for cash. 


RACTICAL FARMER. 
Bald Eagle Farm, Oct. 25, 1850. 








A SMALL HORSE, 


The arguments may all be in favor of 
great size, but the facts are all the other 
way. Large horses are more liable to 
stumble and to be lame than those of mid- 
dle size. They are clumsey and cannot fill 
themselves so quick. 

Overgrown animals of all descriptions 
are less useful in most kinds of business, 
and less hardy than those of a smaller size. 
If theory is to be resorted to in order to de- 
termine such questions, we suggest to the 
lovers of overgrown animals, the follow- 
ing: The largest of any class are an unna- 
tural growth. They have risen above the 
usual mark, and it costs more to keep them 
in that position, than it would were they 
more on a level with their ies. 

“Follow nature,”is a rule not to be for- 
amy by farmers. Large men are not the 

t for business, cows are not the 
best for mijk. Large oxen are not the best 
for travelling. hags are not thehogs 
that fatten best, and large’ hens are not thé 
best to lay eggs. tf > mit 

Extremes are to be avoided. We want 
well foraad .animale rather than such as 
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the theorist, short legged animals almost in- 
variably prove to be better travellers than 
any. Short legged soldiers are better ona 
march, and the officers say they endure 
hardships longer than those of longer 
| limbs. 

On choosing a herse, take care by all 
meaas that his hind legs are short. If they 
are long and split apart like a pair of di- 
viders, never enquire the price of the horse 
dealer; run for your life, and make no offer 
lest you be taken up. 

orses that are snug built are not always 
fast travellers. It is no easy matter to se- 
lect a horse that is perfect in all points. 
Snug and tough horses are not fast on the 
road. The fastest trotters are not always 
made for very hard service. 


SWAPPING HORSES 


Think twice before trading off a horse 
that has served you well on the whole, 
though he may have some faults. We have 
known men to swap off horses that had but 
one ortwo faults for others that had adozen. 
This generally arises from the bad temper 
ofthe owner, A horse refuses to draw be- 
fore oxen, and he is put off for one that is 
not willing to drawanywhere. Another is 
not willing to be caught in the pasture; he 
is exchanged for one that is worthless when 
caught. 

A low horse that hardly keeps your 
boots from the ground, is put off for one 
that you cannot mount without a block. A 
lazy horse is put off for one that has not 
| patience to let you be seated in the chaise 

fore he must go. 

On the whole we would not advice farm- 
ers to think of changing off any of their 
stock for slight faults; whether cattle or 
horses, or children or wives. It is better 
tu bear with them than to run the, risk of 
faults they know not of.— Bloomington He- 
rald. srgat 

—. ee 


APPLES, AS AN ARTICLE OF FOOD. 
The importance of apples, as food, has 


this country nor understood. ides con- 
tributing a large 


cilage and ya ped art to, act 
wwerfully in the ca refrigerants, 
fonts and ch hts te when freely us- 





have large bones, Odd as it may seem to 


‘ed at the season of ripeness, by rural la- 


not hitherto been sufficiently estimated in — 
proportion of sugar, mu- 
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borers and others, they “prevent debility, 
strengthen digestion, correct the putrefac- 
tive tendencies of nitrogenous food, avert 
scurvy, and probably maintainand strength-_ 
en the powers of productive labor.” 

The operators of Cornwall, in England, 
consider ripe apples nearly as nourishing 
as bread, and more so than potatoes. In 
the year 1801, a year of scarcity, apples, 
instead of being converted into cider, were 
sold to the poor; and the laborers asserted 
that they could stand their work on baked 
apples, without meat; whereas, a potato 
diet required either meat or fish, 

The French and German use apples ex- 
tensively; indeed, it is rare that they sit 
down in the rural districts, witheut them 
in some shape or other, even at the best ta- 
bles. The a aatoss and mechanics depend 
on them to a very great extent, as an ar- 
ticle of food, and frequently dine on sliced 
apples and bread. “brewed with riee, red 
cabbage, carrots, or by themselves, with a 
little sugar and milk, they make both a 


pleasant and nutritious dish.—Susser Home 
Journal, 


FACTS FOR FARMERS, 


Farmers about to build a dwelling, should 
know, that by carrying up a large flue in 
the chimney’s back trom the cellar, and hav- 
ing a window or two opening to the north 
or cold side of the house, out of the cellar, 
they can have as good a milk room under 
their houses as could be had over a spring 
that may be prema two hundred yards or 
one-fourth of a mile off, which is se pleas- 
ant to go to in bad weather, especially by 
the female portion of the ole b.5 

The floor should be flagged with stone, 
as they can be kept sweeter or colder than 
even cement or brick, which absorb ‘spilt 
milk,” and thus taints the atmosphere. e 
walls and ceilings should be plastered, to 
facilitate white- washing and cleansing.. Nox 
thing but milk and cream should be ke 
in the room, as a pure atmos for cream | s 
to rise in, is absolutely essential for the | not 
making of sweet butter, | 

What is needed to. have a cool sweet cele 
lar, is a current of air, which will be secur-} 
ed by the aforesaid flue and the open win- 
dows, asa strong current of air is at least 
ten degrees colder: than the same air af 





Farmers ought to know that churning 
can be done with any good churn in from 
‘ten to fifteen minutes, as well in winter as 
in summer, by having the temperature of 
the cream right, say filty-eight to sixty de- 
grees. 

The temperature of an ordinary sitting 
or liying room in winter, to be comfortabie 
is sixty-five to sixty-eight degrees, and a 
closet opening into such a room would be 
the best place to keep the pot in the winter, 
In the summer the cream can be r 
reduced to the right temperature, by break- 
ing up clean pieces of ice and putting it in- 
to the churn. 

A thermometer, which is necessary to 
regulate these matters, costs but one dollar, 
and such an investment every farmer ought 
to make, who has churning to do, and thus 
save labor and time, which }s money—and 
make this much dreaded part: of the duties 
of farmers’ wives and daughters much 
pleasanter and easier—and for this 1 know 
they would thank your modest correspond- 
ent if they knew him.-ZLewis County Re- 
publican. 


eee 
FARMERS AnD MERCHANTS. 


Reform and progress is the universal 
sentiment of the times, and generally, 
where it can be carried out, results in great 
benefits to all concerned. There seems to 
be a necessity of reform for the interests of 
the agricultural community of Sussex as 
well as for the convenience of those con- 
cerned in mercantile business. 
the custom of carrying 
in dribbles to exchange 


for goods. 


I alludeto 
grein to the stores 


re 
farmers? crops are thus exchanged in 


parcels from time to time, and when 
they hardly know what has become of 
‘nad few, it is said, estimates the loss in ex- 
blame: ‘he does not with totraffic his g 
for all kinds of grain, if it was’ riot'a 


vl eteaperecnaiet rist loss, trouble 
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Would it not be better for the farmers to sell 
their,surplus grain, or other''kind of pro- 
duee, for cash, and take that:to trade op, 
and have the privilege at least of making 
half the bargain? |, 

Another disadvantage to that class of 
armeérs who take ‘pains to taiserand pu- 
rify their grain, is’ that if carried to the 
store they get.rio more than the sloven, 
who; brings, a mixture of all the foul trash 
common to foul jands. The merchant 
says, ‘‘L dare not discriminate, or’1 shall 
ose, custom.’ mon) 

Is there no way to remedy this traffic ? 
Have not our millers capital and enter- 
prise sufficient to purchase and manufacture 
the surplus:grain into flour and feed? I be- 
lieve there are such men. Then let us 
change this losing ctistom, carry our grain 
at once to the miller, where it must ulti- 
mately go, and relieve the merchant from 
a business not properly belonging to him, 
and from which. he would be.glad to be re- 
lieved. —Home Journal. - 

7 \ > geersrOsesrr Watts _ 

Ort or Porry Seeps.—Dr. J. V..C, 
Smith, in his editorial corresdendence to the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, in a 
recent letter written from Switzeland, speak- 
ing ofthe agricultural products of that coun- 
try, says : ve ie. te 

“Immense crops are raised here of arti- 
cles wholly unknown to Americanjfarmers, 
and the kind best fitted to bertiaule peal 
ties, where grain and potatoes yield poorly 
under;the best .efforts.; One "at these is 
popies, ‘Thousands ofacres.are,at this mo-| 
Ws Ad for harvest-—which the travel- 
er takes for granted.as he hurries by are to 
be manufacfured intoopium. . They are not, 
however, intended for medicinal use at all, 
but hay aot ely; different purpose... From, 
the seed.a beautiful, oil, is made, 
ensively employed in house- 
colorless as water, | 

over 
y. supercede 
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about a revolution in domestic economy. 
Another season some one should make a be- 
gining at home in this important branch of 
industry. The oil ‘may be used for other 
purposes, and ey en put in the cruet for sal- 
ads. hala 
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GREAT CRY, ABOUT A LITTLE WOOL, 


They ‘want ‘65 million pounds of wool 
to supply'all'the mills in the United States, 
and satisfy the demand for new fabrics du- 
ring the ‘present year. Sixty-five millions! 
Good ‘gracious, what a shearing of black 
sheep, and white fsheep, lambs, ewes, and 
bell weathers, there willbe ere this large 
order is’ filled! What a bleating and baa- 
ing on the ray of the animals! What a 
shouting and racing on the part of the hands! 
What a trafficking and bargaining between 
the farmers and the country storekeepers— 
what a dickering. and merchandizing be- 
tween the store keepers and city dealers. 
What a chaffering and talking between mer- 
chahts and manufactuers—and then when, 
‘the woolis taken to the mills what a wash- 
ing it, and carding it, and spinning it, and 
weaving it;—and after that, what a dying 
and pressing it and selling it! And then, 
what a consulting about it between tailors 
and customers, until the proper quality is 
fixed upon, color determined, fashion fixed 
upon, and price agreed on. Then* what a 
spunging, cutting out, sewing and bastin 
+what a pressing ‘with a big goose, gol 
brushing up—what a sending home of 

rments, what a trying on, what dissatis- 
faction, what consultation and deliberation, 
When at last considered all right, what a 
wearing and strutting’and pride therein— 
whatlooks of eonscious dignity will the 
‘wearers"of these’ garments put on, and how 
they will walk the street in the majesty of 
elegance. At length how commom will be- 
‘come the apparel’once doated upon, From 
“Sunday=go-to-meetings,” it “will descend 
tol"twedk lay occasionally,’ then to ‘week- 

~common,’ ‘until threadbare and unfash- 
jionable,:it will be thrown aside, or cut up 
Minto carpet rags and troddén’ out’ of exist- 
ence.» Such -will be the melancholy end of 
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ixty-five million ‘pourids' of wool. Y, 
yi Liegol te vi vimlotgents -—— Biwowe | , 
, ‘The envious love nothing but the dead, 
and them they only pardon. 
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GERMAN. AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY. 


The habits of the German peasant are a 
most worthy example to almost every other 
nation.—True economy and industry are 
proverbial, | A most graphic and interest- 
ing sketch of German life is given by Wil- 
iiam Hewitt, which we transcribe, both for 
the amusement and instruction of our read- 
ers: 

Each German has his house, his orchard, 
his roadside trees, so laden with fruit, that 
ifhe did not carefully prop up, and tie to- 
gether, and in many places hold the boughs 
together with wooden clamps, they would 
be torn asunder, by their own weight. He 
has his corn plot, his plot of mangelwurzel 
or hay, for potatoes, for hemp, &c. Hea is 
his .own master, and he, therefore, and 
every branch of his family, have the strong- 
est motives for constant exertion. You see 
the effect of this in his industry and his 
economy. 


In Germany nothing is lost. | The pro- 
duce of the trees and the cows is carried to 
market.—Much fruit is dried for winter 
use. You see wooden trays of plums, 
cherries and sliced apples, lying in the sun 
todry. You see strings of them hanging 
from their chamber windows in the sun. 
The cows are kept up for the greater part 
of the year, and every green thing is col- 
lected for them. Every little nook where 
the grass grows by the road side, the river, 
the brook is carefully cut with the sickle, 
and carried home on the heads of woman 
and children in baskets, or tied in large 
cloths. Nothing of any kind that can pos- 
siply be made of any use, is lost.” Weeds, 
nettles—nay, the very goose grass, which 
covers waste places, is cut up and laken 
for the cows. You seethe children stand. 
ing in the streets of the villages, in the 
streams which generally run down them, 
busy washing these weeds before they are 
given to the cattle. i carefully collect 
the leaves of the marsh-grass —carefully 
cut their potato tops for them, and even, if 
other things fail, gather green leayes from 
the woodlands. One cannot help thinking 
continually of the enormous waste of such 
things in England—of the vast quantities 
of grass on banks, by roadsides, in the open- 
ings of plantations, in lanes, in church yards, 
where grass, from year lo year, springs and 
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dies; but which,” if carefully’ cut, would 
mairitain many thousand cows forthe poor. 

To pursue ‘still further this: subject’ of 
German economy. The very ciittings of 
the vines are dried and preserved for win- 
ter fodder. ©The tops ‘and ‘refuse of the 
hemp ‘serve as bedding-for the’ cows'} ‘nay, 
even the —_ stalks of the ‘poppies, ‘af- 
ter the heads have been gathered for oil, 
are saved, and all these are converted in- 
to manure for the land. - When these ‘are 
not’ sufficient, the children dre sent into 
the woods to gather ‘moés} and all ‘ur 
readers, familiar with Germany, ‘will ‘re- 
member to have seen’ them coming home- 
ward with large bundles of this on their 
heads. In autumn, the falling leaves ‘are 
gathered and stacked for the same purpose. 
The fircones, which with us lie and rot’in 
the woods, are carefully eollected and sold 
for lighting fires, 

In short, the economy and care ‘of the 
German peasant are an example to all Eu- 
rope. He has, for years—nay, ages, been 
doing that, as it regards agricultvral man- 
agement, to which the British public is Wut 
just beginning to openits eyes. Time, also, 
is as earefully economized as everything 
else. They are early risers; as may wel! 
be conseived, when the children, many ‘of 
whom come from considerable distance, are 
in school: at six in the morning. “As they 
tend their cattle, or their swine, the knit- 
ting never ceases, and hence the quantities 
of stockings and other household things, 


which they accumulate, are astonishing} 
0 


ENGLISH BARLEY CULTURE. 








As our adult readers are generally aware, 
Indian corn is not an English crop. Barley 
is much cultivated not only for malt but 
lood. It is sown after turnips, which are 
also a greatcrop there; also after peas’ antl 
beans, but seldom after wheat or oats; that 
rotation being exhausting to the land. 

Quantity or Seep.—Upon rich land, 
eight pecks per acre are commonly sown, 
and sometimes twelve, while upon poor 
lands a still larger quantity of seed is giy- 
en; the object is to put on seed enough, to 
to prevent all off-shoots, which are pro- 
duced when too little seed is used and in- 
jures the crop. The most common seeding 
time is in April, though good crops are oft- 
en produced from much later sowing. Bar- 
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ley. is, always considered a difficult crop to 
savein bad weather in England, but in our 
more genial clime for harvesting, it is not 
so much so. It should be cut before the 
straw gets brittle, (and so should wheat and 
oats ), and well dried before stacking or it is 
very apt.to heat. A good way to prevent 
this, is, to make a hollow stack. Take four 
es and fasten together like a four sided 
adder, two feet square at bottom and run- 
ning to a point at the top, and build the 
stack around this, well elevated from the 
ground, and it is almost impossible for 
grain to spoil. 

Barley is a very tender plant, and re- 
quires more care than wheat or oats. A 
heavy rain, failing just after seeding, will 
sometimes ruin the crop. It is also more 
difficult to thrash and clean than wheat, on 
account of the awns adhering so closely to 
thegrain. Yet it is not a crop that should 
be neglected by the farmers of this country; 
for, in seasons when the wheat might fail, 
the barley crop would be perhaps a very 
good one, Light, sharp soils are consider- 
ed the most appropriate for barley, There 
are several varieties of this grain cultivated 
in this country and each one has its parti- 
cular advocates. We cannot pretend to de- 
cide the question which variety is the best. 
Probably the very heavy six rowed- 
kind, which is so excellent upen a rich, 
strong soil would be condemned by the 
owner of a light soil for the two-rowed va- 
riety, as more profitable to his situation,— 


Am. Ag. 
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A Goon Irea.—Dr. Blake, in his **Farmei’s 
Every Day Book,” after recommending every 
farmer to take a weekly secular, and agricultural 
and a religious paper as well as to buy good 
books occasionally, adds the following: 





* 4An objection is atonce made that the expense 
cannot be endured; and possibly that there is no 
leisure for all this reading. As fur the letter, a 

lamp contradiction is interposed. There is 
ime for it and mueh besides. The pecuniary 
means are easily provided. Let every farmer ap- 
riate tle produce of half an acre—if he hasa 

ge fart, anacre, for literary purposes—for the 


| rp een and mental re oh oe of his family. 
let 


it be well tilled, well manured and planted 
with potatoes, corn, cabbage, wheat, oats, or 
whatever will give the best crop. Let it be un- 
derstood, that the profits are not to be touched 


for anything else, and you may depend upon it, 
‘there will be no neglect in its supervision. No 
more will a weed be found upon it than upon a 





Mac Adam turnpike. The woman of the family 
will watch its growth; the boys will keep their 
hoes bright as swords and bayonets, in destroy- 
ing whatever should beremoved. The profits on 
this halfacre will certainly be $15. Here, then, 
in s district of six families, will be $90 to be ex - 
pended in mental culture; $5 to each family in 
paying for the periodicals above named, and $10 
to each for the purchase of interesting and useful 
books! Let the three hundred agricultural families 
of a town containing, it may be, from three to 
four thousand inhabitants—a fair equation—do 
this, and in ten years, when the children are 
grown to adult stature, what a change will their 
society exhibit! Think of it, reader! Make a be- 
ginning! The example, under proper inducements, 
will spread like wildfire.” 


—_—s 





Stumsuiine Horses.—It is a general, but very 
mistaken notion that the safety of » roadster de- 
pends upon his lifting his fore-feet high from the 
ground, whereas it all depends on the manner in 
which he places them down upon it. The high- 
est goers are often the most unsafe; »nd there 
are thousand of instances of horses going very 
near the ground and never making atrip. It is, 
however, a well established fact, that if the form 
of a horse’s shoulder, and the consequent posi- 
tion of the fore leg, enables him to put his foot 
to the ground flat, with the heel down, his tifting 
the foot high is not at all necessary, whereas, on 
the other hand, if by any improper position of the 
-eg, issuing out of a short, upright, ill-formed 
shoulder, the toe touches the ground first and as 
it were digs into it; no matter how high such 
a horse may lift his leg, in any of his paces he 
will be liable to stumble —[Essay on the Horse. 





Enetisn Pottreness.—Mrs. Kirtland, in her 
notes upon England, in Sartain’s Magazine, tells 
the following anecdote: 

We wished to see something more of the 
south of England; so we set out from Exeter on 
the outside of a four-horse coach, for Dorchester, 
some fifty-six miles, and, as our landlady at the 
Clarence informed us, “orid up hilly”? But as 
speed was not our object, we made po demur at 
the hills, which are smoeth enough to make up 
for their length, and command the most charm- 
iug prospects. But it must be confessed that rid- 
ing outside has its disagreeables, for one of the 
ladies of our party being much annoyed by tobac- 
co smoke, it was hinted to a well-dre-sed person 
who sat enjoying his cigar directly b‘fore her ; 
upon which he replied, he was sorry she was so 
delicate, and went on smoking as before. When 
we talk of civilization, we must remember that 
in the backwoods of the United States no man 
of decent appearance could be fonnd, who would 
be capable of any rudeness to a woman.” 


’ 9 

Bic Appts Strory.—The Holyoke Freeman 
says that Messrs .Street of that town gathered 46 
bushels of excellent baldwins from a single tree. 
Before these were gathered, fifieen bushels had 
beer picked from the ground, making in all sixty- 
one hushels! [here was gathered from the same 
tree a few years since, fifly-six bushels besides 
the winn-falls, 
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THE GARDEN. 





REMARKS FOR THE MONTH. 


Ii is customary, at this season of the year, with 
all husbandmen, to look around them and endeav- 
or to ascertain the results of their industry 
through the past year, in order to make improved 
arrangements for the future. 

Unless it be in the forcing department, the gar- 
dener will have but little to occupy his hands du- 
ring this month ; it is true if they are willing, 
something to do may alwaysbe found. He can 
prepare poles and rods for beans and peas, collect 
manure for compost, wheel out on the open com- 
partments, manure to be spread at a future day, 
prune the shrabs and dwarf fruit trees, which 
may be in his garden, though to plant such, 
where vegetables are grown, i? hardly expedient, 
as they are much more appropriately placed else- 
where. The pruning of fruit trees generally may 
now be aitended to; hedges, except evergreen, 
which had better be postponed till spring, clip- 
ped; manure may be placed on the asparagus 
beds, to be dug in on the first opportunity; hot 
beds made for early forcing, and similar winter 
work executed. 

The work for this month is chiefly preparato- 
ry, and the wise gardener will see to it that these 
preparations are well made, so that no interrup- 
tions may occur when the season for more active 
employment comes on ; every tool and implement 
should be examined, and, if necessary, repaired, 
All of the planning for the season should be done 
now ; and these plans recorded in a suitable book 
kep! for the purpose ; the quantity of seed of ev- 
ery kind required ascertained and procured, also, 
all needful implements. The gardener who, at 
the present time, fails to supply himself with good 
tools, must expectto be left far behind his more 
provident compeers. 

Parsnips.—This root has long been an inmate 
of the garden, and was formerly much used. In 
the times of Popery it was the farmers’ Lent root, 
being eaten with salted fish, to which it is still an 
excellent accompaniment. “In the north of 
Scotland,” Dr. Neill observes, “‘parsnips are often 
beat up with potatoes and aglittle butter ; of this 
excellent mess the children of the peasaniry ar- 
very fond, and they do not fail to thrive upon it: 
In the north of Ireland, a pleasant table beverage 
is prepared from the roots, brewed along with 
hops. Parsnip wine is also made in some places; 
and they afford an excellent ardent spirit, when 








distilled after a similar preparatory process to 
that bestowed on potatoes destined for that pur- 
pose.” It is an excellent fod for cows, and its 
fattening j-roperties I have already noticed.— 
[ Farmers’ Guide. 


Qeenne= 

Weeps.--I have given a list of plants regarded 
as weeds that infest the different kind of soils, 
and which indicate to a certainty the nature of 
the soil upon which they grow. Such of those 
plants as are grasses, and occur as a constituent 
of natural pasture, are useful and should be en- 
couraged; but wherever they occur in cultivated 
arable soil, they are doubtless weeds and should 
be eradicated. What seems to me a good defi- 
nition of a weed is—when any plant is found 
growing where it should not be, it isaweed. For 
example, a stalk of wheat in a bed of tulips ina 
garden is a weed and would be removed, and, in 
like manner, a tulip in a wheat field is a weed 
and should be eradicated. When you consider 
the number of the plants mentioned in the para- 
graphs above referred to,—and the number is not 
intended to inelude all that occurs as weeds in 
the fields, but as those decidedly indicative of the 
nature of the soil upon which they respectively 
grow, and when you consider that they all are 
weeds in cultivated fields, in the sense of the 
above definition,—you may imagine hew actively 
the farmer should be employed in extirpating 
them in the season they present themselves 
the greatest activity. Tlie entire number ofthem 
do not make their appearance simultaneously 
since each has its season of efflorescence ana ma 
turity; and were one allowed to grow, until an 
ether was ready to be removed, such isthe vigour 
of growth in wild plants. The farmer should al 
jow them no such indulgence, and their intrusive 
tendencies should be checked betimes. Partly 
for this purpose the land is plowed before winter 
that the roots and seeds of weeds may be directly 
destroyed by frost and exposure, and indirectly 
by other natural atmospherical agents comminut- 
ing the soil, so as to render their mechanical re- 
moval by the roots comparatively easy. By per- 
severance it is quite possible for the farmer to get 
quit of every weed which propagates itself by the 
the root, although it is impossible to prevent 
weeds appearing among his crops which origin- 
ate from seed, many of which are brought from a 
distance by the wind; and it is quite possible, 
even as regards these, to prevent their maturing 
the flower and seed. In summer, weeds thrive 
in the greatest luxuriance, and summer ought to 
be t! e season for the farmer to employ his most 
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active means for their destruction. A principle 
affects the vitality of weeds, which should never 
be lost sight of in attempting their destruction ; 
and he who practises it will infallibly prevent 
their coming to maiurity, It is a well-known 
Jaw of vegetation, that the elaboration of the sap 
is effected by the leaves of a plant, and it is the 
elaborated sap which enablrs it to sustain its ex- 
istence. By preventing the cevelopment of the 
leaves, and consequently the elaboration of the 
sap, the life of the plant will be sacrificed. The 
simple plan, therefore, of destroying all sorts of 
weeds, is to deprive them of their leaves as soon 
as they appear. 


—_—o—— 

Tue Mecon has been cultivated for centuries. 
It is a native of Persia, and draws its rich and 
Juscfous juices from her arid and barren sands, 
To have the melon here in perfection, it must 
be grown in a sandy soil. Mew land, fresh froin 
the woods, suits them best. A piece of new 
land, that has been trod by cattle, will produce 
the water-melon of monstrous size. Allmelons, 
to be kept pure, should not be planted in the 
immediate vicinity of squashes, cucumbers, or 
gourds, as the seed saved from these, raised in 
close proximity, will produce melons partaking 
of the nature and flavor of all the squash tribe. 
The mixtuie of the pollen produces new varie- 
ties, but rendering all worthless, causing the me- 
lon to be insipid, the cucumber to be overgrown 
and hollow, the squash to be watery and the 
gourd-shell soft. Water and musk-melons may 
be planted from the middle of March through the 
month of Apiil. Plant water-melons ten feet 
apart, each way, some eight or ten seeds toa hill, 
aad when they show, thin them out so as to leave 
four plants to a hill. Musk-melons may be 
planted about five feet apart, and thinned out in 
the same manner. The nutmeg, or citron musk- 
melon, is the finest variety cultivated. When 
grown in perfection, it combines the flavor of the 
strawberry and the pine-app'e; but this variety 
should not be grown in the vicinity of any other 
melon. To save seed, select the earliest and best 
melons, ury the seeds in the shade and put them 
away in paper bags. Water-melon seed improves 


with age, and may be kept ten years to advantage, 
0 

THe American Cranperry yields one of the 
most delicious of our tarts. It is found in great 
abundance in many low swampy grounds in oor 
northern and southern States; and alihongh it 
has been gathered from its native hannts from the 
earliest settlement of the country, yet it is only 
within a few years that it has become an object 
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Cranberry Rake.—Fia. 2. 





of cultivation. Experience has probably not yet 
fully developed the most certain means of attain- 
ing the greatest success, but enough is already 
known to assume that they are a profitable object 
of attention to the farmer. 

There seems to be several varieties cf the cran- 
berry which differ in size, color, sh ape and flavor. 
Some of these are worth more in the market than 
others; and, occasionally, the choices have sold 
as high as ¢3 50 per bushel. 


Sou. AND CULTIvATION.—They are generally 
planted on low, moist meadows, which are pre- 
pared by thorough plowing and harrowing. They 
are then set in drills by slips and roots, usually in 
the spring, but sometimes in autumn, about 20 
inches apart, and at distances of about three 
inches. They require to have the weeds kept 
out, and the ground stirred with a light cultivator 
or hoe, and they will soon overrun and occupy 
the whole ground. An occasional top dressing 
of swamp muck is beneficial. In this way, 300 
bushels per acre have been produced in Massa- 
chusetts, which were worth in the. merket from 
one to two dollars per bushel. Capt. Hale of 
the same State, rises them in a swamp, first giving 
it a top dressing of sand or gravel to kill thegrass, 
when he digs holes four feet apart, and inserts in 
each a sod of cranberry plants about one foot 
square. From these sods they gradually spread 
till the whole surface is occupied. 

The crauberry is sometimes killed by late or 
early frosts; and it has been suggested that these 
can be avoided by having the fields so arranged, 
when frost. may be expected, as to be slightly 
covered with water. The cranberry is gathered 
when sufficiently ripe, by raking them irom the 
bushes, ‘They are cleaned fiom the stems, leaves, 
and imperfect berries, by washing and rolling 
them over smooth boards set on an inclined plane, 
in the same manner as imperfect shot are assort- 
ed. Alter this they are put into tight casks and 
filled with water. If stored in acool place, the 
water changed at proper intervals, and the imper- 
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fect berries occasionally thrown out, they will 
keep tillthe iollowing summer, They will fre- 
quently bring $20.per barrel in European mar- 
kets. The raking’of the plant in harvesting is 
beneficial rether than otherwise; for though some 
of the plants are pulled out and others broken, 
their places are more than supplied by the subse- 
quent growth, 


We present tothe inspection of our readers, a 
figure of a cranberry rake—an excellent article 
for gatteriag cranberries, which saves the expense 
of many persons. After raking, the cranberries 
are spread until the chaff is dry and winnowed 
like grain. The rake is for sale at F. W. PLant’s 
warehouse, 193 Fourth street. 





SrRAWBERRIES.—In a former article we made 
a few observations on the strawberry crop at the 
present season. Experience has satisfied us that 
four-fifths of the varieties which have been intro- 
duced to the public notice are in no wise superior 
te a few old favorites and many are entirely 
worthless in this vicinity, (Cleveland, O. ) 

Hovey’s seedling, Willey, Burr’s old se edling 
and a variety of Hautboy, introduced from Mr, 
Little’s Garden, of Poland, Mahoning Co., ean be 
so managed as to give an abundont succession of 
fruit for five or six weeks. The first two kinds 
are generally pistillate and is a productive fruit. 
It should be arranged in parallel and continuous 
beds between the Hovey aud Wiley, which it 
will serve to render fruitful without the aid of 
any exclusively staminate plants. 

The Hautboy is large, productive and abounds 
in high flavor. A few mixed in a dish of the 
other varieties will add greatly to their palatable- 
ness. After all that has beemwritten on the sub- 
ject of the strawberry controversy, we are not 
certain that aright view of the matter is now tak- 
en by our Horticulturists. Facts have apparent- 
ly occurred this season, under our observation, 
that at lest lead us to suspect that the sexual cha- 
racters of any given variety of this fruit are not 
always permanent, but that like the native black 
mulberry and the persimmon they occasionally 
change. In other words the strawberry is as has 
been asserted by sone botanist, polygameously 
Dioecious, that is, at one time it may produce 
staminate flowers, at other pistillate and at an- 
other a mixture of both. The mulberry and per- 
simmon have both shown these different phases 
under cultivation in our giounds during the last 
ten years.— Family Visitor. 





The quantity of wheat raised in St. Charle. 
county, Mo., in 1849—122,793 bushels. The 
quantity raised in 1850—335,580 bushels. 
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Cuerriges.—In addition to our foriner remarks 
on this fruit, we would add that we have had an 
abundant supply from the 20th of June to the 
present time, (Sth of August,) embracing a hun- 
dred or more varieties. 


The Napoleon has proved a fine fruit for pies, 
and is equal to the Drapd’Or plum for that pur- 
pose, but forany otheris worthless. 

The American Amber we should place in the 
condemned list, and the Downton has Mien far 
below our expectations. For market the black 
varieties have a decided preference, and the black 
Tartarian stands at the head of the iist. 

At this date, the Shannon is in a high state of 
perfection, and is superior in size and flavor to the 
common Morellos. The early Richmond, which 
comes into use as anearly cherry, still hangs up- 
on the trees, greatly improved in size and flavor. 
It is decidedly a valuable fruit. 


The Belle et Magnifique is now beginning to 
mature and will continue in use for two or three 
weeks. Its size aid beauty attract attention, but 
is only valuable for cooking.— Family Visiior. 
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To Prevent Mice From Insunine Favit 
Trees.—Field mice generally obtain their living 
in winter, by passing under the snow when there 
is light combustible matter on the top of the 
top of the ground, eating the roots of the grass 
near the surface, and other green things that come 
within their range. Now the best mode I have 





noticed to prevent the injury of trees by mice, is 
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to remove every light article from the surface, in 
which they can harbor, and by which the snow 
may be kept from the ground; and when the first 
snow falls, tread it down around the trees; they 
cannot then get to them under the snow, and will 
not injure them, as they do not pass on the top 
of snow often to obtain subsistence. If a tree 


should be deprived of the bark near the ground 
by mice, or in any other day during the winter, 
if, as soon as the snow is off the ground, the 
ground be raised around it sufficient to keep it 
moist till the 20th of June, it will generally form 
a new bark and not be materially injured.— 
[ Beston Cultivator. 
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MISSOURI FARM. 


The following extract from a letter of a St. 
Louis gentleman to a friend in this vicinity, will 
give some idea of the scale on whieh farming is 
conducted in Missouri: 

“Yesterday I took a ride ‘o see one of our fine 
Missouri farms, about eight miles from St. Louis. 
A Mr. Sigerson & Brothers, have one thousand 
acres fenced in with a rail and post fence, which 
is one mile and a half long in a straight line both 
sides, and with fine large gates every quarter of a 
mile. ey have 150 acres of corn, 40 acres of 
strawberries, 50 acres of peaches, about 30 acres 
of flowers, aud about 200 acres of fine grass, and 
200 acres of fruit trees, 300 acres pasturage, &c., 
all in the completest order and neatness, and in a 
high state of cultivation. They have about 100 
head of cattle, 600 sheep, &c.; 2500 pear trees. 
They have a row of these trees set out three 
quarters of a mile long in a straight line, with a 
row gf arbor vitae trees on ene side. I cannot 
begirP™o tell you of all the beauties of this place. 
The watermelon patch was about the size of half 
the Boston Common, and completely covered 
with vines, and melons of the most luscious de- 
scription. You must remember all the land oc- 
cupied by the fruit trees is also covered with 
strawberries, grass, &c. This farm has been 
operat within six years. Can this be beat inthe 
old Bay State any where? Ifso, let me know. 
There are fine carriage avenues through the farm 
crossing at right angles the main avenue, border- 
ed with flowers each side about a quarter of a 
mile. I spent the day in the vicinity, and died 
there on the farm, was escorted all over it and 
treated in the most hospitable mannet.”— Boston 
Traveller. 





The number of Post-Offices in the United 
States at this time is nearly twenty-one thousand. 
Of these, there are eighty-three Post-mistresses. 
Upwards of thirty-six hundved offices have been 
established within the last eighteen months. 








It is stated in an Irish paper, that a sheep was 
lately stolen from a field in Coolcarney, county 
Mayo. Suspicion fell upon the wife of a man 
who had been transported for a similar offence, 
and, on searching the house, the officer found the 
sheep in bed with children, with a chemise and 
night-cap on. 
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Tue True Epucationat System.—God has 
made it the duty of parents to educate their own 
children. To accomplish this great and good 
work, He hasgiven parents authority to command 
their children, and has also taught children to 
love, serve, obey and honor their prrents. 

If parents, for the want of time or ability or 
other reasons, fin: themselves incompetent to this 
greut work, let them call to their assistance some 
competent person to aid them in their own house 
if .hey cannot do this, then let thei unite with 
kindred friends or neighbors, and employ such a 
person or persons as they know to be suitable 
aids; then let the work be done unier the direc- 
tion and by the authority of the parents. 

Never send your child from home to board and 
receive its education, if it be pessible to avoid it. 
We cannot imagine circumstances that would jus- 
tify sane parents in doing this. It is full enough 
to send away to school throngh the day when 
they are expectedto return at evening. Home is 
the place to educate and train children. Here 
let it be done so far as it is possible. The best 
trained children that we have seen, are those that 
have been to school from home the leas¢ or not 
at all. Home is the place for children, 





THe Strrenctu or a Kinp Worp.—Some 
people are very apt to use harsh, angry words, 
perhaps because they think they will be obeyed 
more promptly. They talk loud, swear and storm, 
though after all they are often only laughed at ; 
their orders are forgot, and their ill-temper only 
is remembered. 

How strong is a kind woid! It will do what 
the harsh word, or even blow, cannot do; it will 
subdue the stubborn will, relax the frown and 
work wonders. 

Even the dog, the cat, or the horse,—though 
they do not know what you say, can tell when 
you speak a kind word to them. 

A man was one day driving a cart along the 
street. The horse was drawing a heavy load and 
did not turn asthe man wished him. The man 
was in an ill-temper, and beat the horse. The 
horse reared and plunged, but he either did not or 
would not go the right way. Another man who 
was with the cart, went up to the horse and patted 
him on the neck, and called him kindly by his 
name. ‘The horse turned his head and fixed his 
large eyes on the man, as though he would say, 
‘I will do anything for you, because you are kiad 
to me,” and bending his broad chest against the 
load .he turned the cart down the narrow lane, 
and trotted on briskly as though the load were a 
plaything. Oh, how strong is a kind word! 

—_——0——— 

Prospects.—We are very much gratified to 
find that the proposition to build a railroad from 
St. Louis to St. Charles, is favorably received by 
all classes of businessmen in our city. We feel 


confident, at this time, that the whole of the ca- 
pital stock for building the road will be taken in 
less than sixty days aiter the books are opened. 
—[Chronotype. 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 








From the National Intelligeneer. 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. 
BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 
Number One. 


[We published in the last numbers of our journal the 
first and second numbers of this series ; but as we con- 
sider them exceedingly useful and intcresting, we have 
concluded to republish them in this number, and then 
continue the serics regularly until completed. By this 
arrangement new subscribers will have the benefit of 
the entire series, and old ones will have it complete in 
one volume. The seience of geology is of great im- 
importance to the farmer, and these papers present the 
subject in avery intelligent manner.—Ep. VALLEY 
FaRMER.] 


Oxus is the Greek word for acid. Gin- 
omai, in Greek, means make. Hence the 
literal meaning of oxygen is acid maker. 
Combined with sulphur, it forms sulphu- 
ric acid ; with nitrogen, nitric acid; with 
carbon, carbonic acid, &c. Kespiration, 
combustion and fermentation are the three 
principal operations producing the combi- 
nations of oxygen and carbon; the results, 
carbonic acid, 

Acids combine readily with metals, 
earths, and alkalies—as iron, lime and 
potash. By chemists these combinations 
are called salts, designated by the termi- 
nation ate. Sulphuric acid, combining with 
various bases produces sulphates; nitric, 
nitrates; carbonic, carbonates. Sulphate 
of lime is gypsum, or plaster of Paris; sul- 
phate of iron. copperas; of soda, glauber 
salts; of magnesia,epsom salts. The car- 


bonate of lime is common limestone, mar- 
bles, chalk and many beautiful crystals. 
Carbonates of iron, copper and lead are 
ores of these metals. 

About a century ago water was found 
to be composed of oxygen and hydrogen, 
and common air of oxygen and nitrogen. 





About a half'a century since oxygen was 
found by Sir Humphrey Davy tobe an ele- 
ment of rocks, of course of soils, as it was 
of the alkalies, potash and suda. The oth- 
er elements in earths and alkalies. combi- 
ned with oxygen, were found by the same 
great chemist, to be metals very peculiar 
in character. 

It hence appears that oxygen is an ele- 
ment in air, carth and water, existing 
abundantly in solid, liquid and aerial 
forms. Inthe whole it constitutes nearly 
half of our globe. It is, of course, the 
most abundant element in the material 
world. It is also the most important agent 
in produeing changes in matter essential 
to human existence. It is very appropri- 
ately called vital air, as neither animal life 
nor any life canexist without it. It is no 
less essential to combustion than to life. 
It also acts with great energy upon metals 
and other solid substances. Inthis action 
it produces three very large and very im- 
portant classes of bodies, oxydes, acids and 
salts. Iron rust is the oxyde of iron; the 
dross of lead, oxyde of lead; burnt lime 
the oxyde of calcium; pure potash, the 
oxyde of potasium ; pure soda, the oxyde 
of sodium; sitex, or flint, the oxyde of sil- 
ecium. The combination of one part of 
oxygen and four of nitrogen constitute 
the atmosphere ; three parts oxygen and 
one nitrogen form nitric acid, aquafortis. 
Combined with other substances, it forms 
numerous acids. Saltpetre is the nitrate 
of potash. The large quantity of oxygen 
it receives from the from the nitric acid fits 
it for a material in gunpowder—giving to 
that powerful agent its principal power. 

A plate, tumbler, and scrap of paper, 
with a little water, will enable any teach- 
er or parent to perform an experiment on 
oxygen equally simple, instructive and in- 
terestiug. In a deep plate poursome wa- 
ter. Onthe water place a scrap of thick 
paper, piece of cork, or other ligh* sub- 
stance; on that another piece of paper or 
cotton, moistered with oil. On lighting 
the paper cr cotton, place over it a large 
empty tumbler. The combustion contin- 
ues for a few seconds, and when it is ex- 
tinguished, the water occupies about one 
fifth of the space in the tumbler, showing 
the necessity of oxygen for combustien, 
and that it constitutes about one fifth of the 
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air we breathe. What man, woman or 
child would not like to *be familiarly ac- 
quainted with an element so abundant and 
agent so active as oxygen, especially when 
such an acquaintance is. equally simple, 
useful and delightful ? 





Numver Two. 


Rocks are the oxydes of metals. Silex, 
the most abundant ingredient in rocks, 
mountains and soils, is the oxyde of sileci- 
um. This oxyde constitutes nearly one- 
half of the solid matter of our globe. It is 
the principal element of quartz, in all its va- 
rieties, which are exceedingly numerous, 
and some of them very beautiful. Quartz is 
the only minere! found every where. | Sand 
is pulverized quartz. Pebbles are frag- 
ments of quartz, rounded by attrition. Gun- 
flint is quartz breaking with a conchoidal 
(shell-like) fracture. Jasperis red quartz, 
witha fine compact texture. Amethyst is 
purple quartz, frequently found in sixsided 
erystals,which is a common shape of quartz 
crystals in its different varieties. Agate is 
clouded quartz, in numerous varieties, some 
of which are much used for watch seals, fin- 
ger rings, breast pins and other ornaments. 
Cornelian is quartz of a fine texture and of a 
yellowish red color. Chaleedone, blood- 
stone, catseye,and many other gems are va- 
rieties of quartz. 

Most, perhaps all the gems used in the 
breastplate of Aaron, the high priest, were 
quartz of different textures, colors and 
hues. The precions stones presented by the 
Queen of Sheba, to the King of Israel were 
probably quartz. The stones mentioned in 
the book of Revelations as forming the 
streets of the New Jerusalem, with all the 
gems referred to, were but varieties of the 
stones used for paving our streets, and - of 
the earth moved by the plough and the hoe 
of the farmer, and of the dirt carted for filling 
our docks. 

The coloring matter giving most of the 
beautiful hues to gems, and an endless va- 
riety of colors to quartz, is the oxyde of 
iron. The oxyde of silecium and the oxyde 
of iron are hence united in this same most 
abundant mineral in the world. 

Next to quartz feldspar or clay, formed 
by the decomposition of reldspar, is the most 
abundant element of soils, This, too, is 
composed of several oxydes of metals in 


/ 





chemical combination. Feldspar is also ve- 
ry extensively united with quartz in the for- 
mation of rocks, not by chemical combina- 
tion. but chemicalumixture. The feldspar 
and the quartz can be separated by the ham- 
mer. Not so with the oxygen and sileci- 
um forming silex, Chemical agency alone 
can separate chemical combinations. Such 
combinations in recks, soils and other mine- 
ral bodies are exceedingly numerous, com- 
plicated and delicate. The most common 
stone that meets the eye in any part of the 
world is composed of two oxydes. The ox- 
ygen and the metals are each united by the 
chemical affinity, and then the two oxydes 
are again combined by the same agency to 
form a‘**common stone,” evidently worthy 
of more respect than it commonly receives. 

An experiment: Poor upon a little pear- 
lash in a tumbler some strong vinegar. An 
effervescence will follow, producing carbo- 
nic acid. A burning candle immersed will 
be extinguished, showing that carbonic acid 


is fatalto combustion. It is equally so to 
life. 
— 

A Userut Composition.—In the Scientific 
Convention, at New Haven, Professor Olmstead 
stated that rosin added to lard gives a degree of 
fluidity not before possessed by the lard; and also 
prevents the latter forming those acids which 
corrode metals—copper and grass for example: 

Several important practical applications result 
from this property. Its use for lubricating sur- 
faces of brass or copper has been already advert- 
edto, It is equally applicable to surfaces of 
sheet iron, I have found a very thin coating, ap- 

lied with a brush, sufficient to preserve Ru-sia 
fon stoves and grates from rusting during sum- 
mer, even in damp situations. 

I usually add to it a portion of black Jead and 
this preparation, when applied with a brush in 
the thinnest possible film, will be found a com- 

lete protection to sheet iron stoves and pipes. 
The same property renders the compound of lard 
and rosin a valuable ingredient in the composition 
of shaving soap. The quality of shaving soap.is 

reatly improved by a larger proportion of oil 
than is usually employed, so as completely to 
saturate the alkali, but such soap easily becomes 
rancid when wet with water, and suffered to re- 
main damp—as it commonly is when inuse. If 
a certain Bropottion ot this compound is added to 
cotnmon Windsor soap, (say one half its weight, ) 
the tendency to grow rancid is prevented. 

A very soft and agreeable shaving compound, 
or cream, may be made by steaming in a close 
cup a cake of any common shaving soap, so as to 
reduce it to a soft consistence, and then mixing 
intimately with it half its weight of our resinous 
preparation, adding a few dsojs of some odorif- 
erous substance. The same, compound forms an 
excellent water proof paste for leather, 
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TO FARMERS. 


The following remarks by the Hon. Samuel 
Cheever, in an address before the Agricultural 
Society of Saratoga Co. N, Y., are of special im- 
portance to the people in the interior generally. 
Reading and study have too long been neglected 
by. our farmers, and now, since the bulk of work 
is done, and winter with its long evenings at hand 
we trust newspapers and books will receive more 
attention:— 

Unfortunately, the opinion has too long pre- 
vailed with us, that learning, that intelectual cul- 
tivation, are unnecessary for the farmer; that to 
plow, to fence, and to feed, as our fathers did is 
enough. If we dosee a farmer among us and we 
do see a great many, who is ambitious to educate 
his son, to place him higher in community, he 
educates him to turn his back upon the farm, in- 
stead of turning his hands and his cultivated mind 
to it. But we have lived to see this deep seated er- 
ror, that education, that intellect are undecessary 
to the farmer, giving way toa more enlightened 
and correct public sentiment; and well may we be 
assured, that as education and intelligence go out 
upon our farms, will the farmer rise in his station 
Intelligence—the cultivated mind, with pure mo- 
rality, gives rank, whenever and wherever found 

But rank alone is not all the farmer is to gain 
by intellectual cultivation, 

The labors of state and county societies, aided 
by the exertions of many munificent and enlight- 
ened men among us, and the labors of scientific 
men as well in this country as throughout Europe 
have demonstated the importance and even the 
necessity of mind, of education, of science, to the 
successful cultivation and management of our 
farms. 

Still, with hundreds of favorable experiments 
and results before us, in support of this.position, 
there are too many of our own class, who are 
daily telling us, thatour agricultural books and 
our agricultural papers are not worth reading, 
and thatagricultural science is a “humbug.” To 
snch I can only.say,if you do not look about you, 
and do not read, you are in’ great danger of being 
lett behind. ’ 

True it is, books alone, without practical ob] 
servation, would be very slow to make a good 
farmer. 

The professor of mathematics, directly from 
schools, with all his books,would doubtless maké 
a sorry figure in navigating the ship'in  étotm, 
and might recieve usefiil lessons from the less ed- 
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mathematician is added to the practice of the sail- 
or, the accomplished navigator is produced. 


The practical farmer—boastingly calling bim- 
self so—niay, ifhe has fallen upon a fertilespot, 
succeed for years, and get tolerable crops, by 
following in the old track, without the light of 
science; and probably for the reason that he has 
accidentally hit upon the very course that sci- 
ence would indicate. But ina large portion of 
the long cultivated parts of our codntry, the fer- 
tillity of the soil has been exhausted by those 
hereditary systems, if systems they may be call- 


ed; and nothing but science and intelligence can 
produce restoration. 


lf the man without reading and without books, 
on finding his crops falling under a long and ex- 
hausted course, can De induced at all to seek im- 
provement through experiment, he is as likely 
to make the wrong application as the right. He 
has seen his neighbor restore a field by the ap- 
plication of lime, and concludes his fields have 
the same disease, and must be cured by the same 
remedy. He lays out his money to make the 
experiment and fails. Another neighbor has 


. | succeeded with plaster, and his money is again 


spent upon that, without success, and he goes on 


. | exhausting his purse, until he gives up in dispair 


sells out to a “reading farmer,’’ and goes to Wis- 
consin or Texas, where he can begin again, his 
exhausting process, upon a new and fertile spot. 
His reading successor examines his worn out 
soil, or has it done for a few shillings, and 
finds it entirely exhausted and destitute of the es- 
sential element of potash. He applies a few bush- 
els of ashes instead of lime, in which latter 


the soil already abounds, aud his crops are soon 
doubled. 


Instances similar to this are occurring daily 
around us, 

I place myself with the rest, when I say that 
no class of men in this country know so littie of 
the business they follow as do our farmers. 

The lawyer spends one-third of a life at his 
books, to fit himself to enter bis. profession, and 
then studies day and night to understand his bu- 
siness and do his duty. 

The divine is found spending all the days of an, 
entire life at his books, to, maintain his standing 


{and discharge his duty. 


The physician also enters his professiou only 
through along course of severe study, and then 
all his life whilea “practical physician,” spends 
every spare moments at his bcoks, to see what 
the skill and experience of others are doing. 
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The commercial man and the mannfacturer 
spend their time a! their business, and their tal- 
ents in studying the course of trade and the state 
of the markets. 

The artizan, of every craft, after years appren- 
ticeship, spends his days at his work and nights 


at his books, to learn and profit himse!f in the 
maysteries of the art and to understand the price 
current of his wares, 

The farmer is thought by some to be born with 
all the knowledge necessary for his calling, and 
that learning and science are matters for other 
folks to trouble themselves abou'; when in fact 
how little do we know even of good practical 
farming to sas nothing of the scientific, 

What dothe most of us know of the compon- 
ent parts of the seil we cultivate, in what they 
are deficient, anc the cheapest and best means to 
supply such deficienceis? and what do we know 
of the elements in manures we are constantly us- 
ing? Still we go on blindfold, applying and mix- 
ing the one with the other, sometimes with no 
effect at all. | 

What should we think ofthe man who should 
enter the laboratory of the chemist, and proceed 
to throw together his alkalies, his acids, and his 
metals, without any knowledge of their proper- 
ties or their affinities, and tell us bz expected cer- 
tain results? We should expect to see him burn 
his fingers, at least, it he did not get blown up; 
and yet the admixture of manures, and the culti- 
vation of our crops, is a constant but enlarged 
chemical process. 

Again, what, asa class do we know of correct 
systems of breeding and improving farm stock? 
of the anatomy snd physiology of animals? 
of their diseases and their proper treatment? En- 


lightened practical agriculture, aided by the light, 


ot science, is daily solving and setiling many of 
these questions which, in our eodfidence that 
we know all, have never once occured to many 
of us. 

But thanks to the spirit of the times, the dark 
days of agriculture are passing away, and light 
is breaking upon it so clear, “that he that runs 
may read,” and he that does not read will be run 


away from. 


Metuop or Sxinnine Catves.—As most) 


dairymen are in the habit of killing their calves 
as soon as the milk is good,and as buyers of 
skins have frequent occasion to complain of cuts 
and hacks, I give the following method of skin- 
ning. First rip the skin as usual, and start if 


-om the fore jexs and neck, sufficient to fasten a 
ph chsineround the neck of the skia, and with 
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another, chain the neck of the calf to somethin 
permanent, and with a small windlass attach 
to the side of the barn or something where you 
wish to do your work, draw off the skin by means 
of small levers or arms of your windl.ss. 


(Cultivator. ] G. A. HATCHET. 


QD. 








THE CORN SONG, 


Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard! 
Heap highthe golden corn! 

No richer gift ha‘ h Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn! 


Let other lands exulting glean 
The apple from the pines, 

The orange from the glossy green 
The cluster from the vines! 


We better love the hardy gift 
Our rugged vales bestow. 

To cheer us when the storm shail drift 
Our harvest fields with snow. 


Through vales of grasa and meads of flowers, 
Our plows their furrows made, 

While on the hill the sun and showers 
Of changeful A pril played. 


We dropped the seed o’er hilland plain, 
Beneath the sun of May, 

And frightened from our fields of grain 
The robber crows away. 


All through the long bright daysof June, 
Its leaves grew green and fair, 

And waved in hot midsummer noon, 
Its soft and yellow hair. 


And now with Autuma’s moonlit eyes, 
Its harvest time hath come, 

We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 


There richer than the fabled gifts 
Apollo showered.of old, 

Pair hands the broken grain shall sift, 
Aad knead its meal of gold. 

Let vapid idlers loll im silk, 
Around thoir costly board; 

Give me the bow! of samp and milk 
By homespun beauty poured. 


Where’er the wide old kitchen hearth 
Sends up its smoky curls, 

Who will not thank thee kindly earth, 
And biess our farmer giris! 


Then shame on all the proud and vaia, 
Whose folly laughs te scorn, 

The blessing vf our hardy grain.— 
Our wealth of golden cern. 

Let earth withold her goodly roet, 
Let mildew blight the rye, 

Give to the werm the orehari’s fruit, 
The w heat fieidto the fy: 

But let the good o!” c:ep adern 
The bills our fathers trod, 

Still let us, for his golden corn, 

3. up our thanks to Gop! 
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THE HEN FEVER. 


Under this heading, Bro- 
ther Allen talks like a book 
+ in the Nov. number of the 
5, Agriculturist. Such open 
and honest condemnation of 
The Dorking. humbug is very creditable 
| Pig. 4 and to the point—particular- 
ly where, in cases like this, a different 
course might subserve the interest of the 
writer. e adopt the article entire, as 
follows : 






It is surprising to witness the working 
of this fashionable, we had nearly written 
foolish fever. The yellow fever and chol- 
era may be more fatal; the “grippe” or 
broken bone fever harder to bear, but the 
‘‘hen fever” is making the most tools, and 
engulfing the most money, particularly in 
New England ; and we judge from numer- 
ous letters lately received from our friends 
at the south that they are getting a touch of 
it even there. Our orders for Shanghaes, 
Chittagongs, Cochin Chinas, Plymouth 
Rocks, and half a dozen other puffed-up, 
worthless breeds of fowls, whose strong 

ints of recommendation consist solely of 
Co legs and necks, big heads, bodies mea- 
gerly covered with coarse flesh, and as des- 
titute of beauty as the Ardea Minor, are nu- 
merous, but these will all remain unanswer- 
ed; for we have no idea of being mixed up 
with the miserable humbug in the hen 
trade, which is kept alive by a class of pa- 
pers which might be better employed. the 
public levk to the agricultural press for 
truth, instead of deception and twaddle. 

Breeders who live upon the gullibility 
of the public keep this fever alive by means 
of publications in such papers as will lend 
themselves to the henhussys, and by poul- 
try books got up on purpose tu assist them 
to sell their great, overgrown, long legged, 
crane-necked, big-headed abortions, not one 
of which is worth half so much to the far- 
mer, as the old stock of Javas,. Malays, or 
their crosses, the Bucks county and Jersey 
Blues. We understand, that from, twenty. 
to one hundred dollars a pair, is t asking 
price of these ‘ erent, poultry Joreedeas,” 
wha know no more.of the tru¢ merits of a 
fowl, than they do about the hen roost of the 
emperor of China, or the duck pond of the 
Great Mogul, 
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We are sorry to see respectable agricul- 
tural papers, like some we might name in 
Boston, engaged in such small business as 
puffing these miserable bipeds, feathered 
or featherless, into notice. We can assure 
them that their columns would be much bet- 
ter occupied than in such humbugging and 
“foul” foolery. They may be-praise or be- 
foul such as they please ; but after allis said 
and done, the best and most profitable for 
the farmer to keep, is the Dorking, or a 
good common kind, of a medium size, like 
the old fashioned speckled Dominique.— 
Such fowls can pick up their own living in 
the farm Beng. they want neither cosseting 


nor stuffing, they can take care of them- 
selves. 








From the Working Farmer, 
PACKING AND HATCHING EGGS, &e. 


Pror. Mares—Dear Sir,—So much interest is 
feltin the community, at the presen! ‘ime, in the 
rearing and manayement of fowls. Since the in- 
troduction into this country of the Shanghier, 
Cochin China and many other beautiful speci- 
mens, by Capt, Forbs, Griswold and others. I 
deem it of great importance that the loss of eggs 
and waste of meney in the transportation of eggs, 
from one part of the country to the other, should 
be avoided if possible. Iam of opinion that a 
careful investigation into the subject, will in a 
gieat measure, obvia'e the necessity. Persons 
packing eggs fo: transportation should use great 
care to pack them iv saw-dust or meal, that is, 
perfectly dry, as eggs packed in asything moist, 
are liable to heat, in which case the initiatory to 
incubation would commence, after which, if the 
egg be coeled, it can never be restored to its pris- 
tine state. 

Mope or Pacxina.—In all cases, the large 
end shoul: be placed downward tor the following 
reasons: The meat of the egg is attech d to the 
shell, at tle large end. The pasative relation 
which exists between the internal laws of nature, 
and the exteroal laws of propaga'ion. This pro- 
pagation once broken, the meat detached fiom 
the shell, it would be just as impossible for the 
egg to hatch, »s for the heavenly bodies to re- 
volve about each other in perfect order, without 
the administration of the laws of gravity. 

The hen in sitting upon the egg. conveys heat 
to it, through this relation, by which incubation 
is effected. Whenthe small end is placed down- 
ward in boxes for transportation, the meat of the 


‘egg is liable to be jostled from the shell, and their 


connection broken. Having a great de<ire to 
tise some of these beautiful birds, 1 purchased of 
kK. W. Bray, South Canton, Mass.. two dozen of 


of various kinds, about eight week« since, 
open Which I placed two as constan'. attentive 
silting pullets a: ever I saw, and have got seven 
chiekens from the.two dozen of eggs. The egge 
were paked, the small end dowqward, and trans- 
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orted about two hundred miles. Different towl- 
Srenhens have written much of late upon the best 
method of preparing the nest for the sitting hen; 
but nearly al! of them disagree upon the most es- 
sential part of the enterprise. I have seen highly 
recommended by many to place cotton in the nest 
that no air should pass up througb the nest and 
cool the eggs. I have tried this to my dissatis- 
faction. Generally, hens do the best when they 
steal their nest, and lay and hatch upon the ground 
or On leaves. I would suggest the following 
mode : In warm weather I would set them upon 
dirt thinly covered with leaves from the forest. 
In cold weather it is very unprofitable business 
to set hens, unless you have a warm cellar, or 
some other building prepared for the purpose. I 
usually place the eggs round upon a circle in the 
nest, the large end to the centre, that. the seedend 
may be immediately under the hen. 

I shall be pleased to communicate with you 
more, some experiments which I am now mak- 
iog. Isend this to your excellent periodical, 
knowing the Working Farmer a vede macum, 
supplied from no other part of the country. 

Yours, LEWIS L. PIBRRE. 

East Grarrrey, N. H. July 2, 1850. 


0 
From the Boston Cultivator. 


The American Butter Churn, 


Mr. Editor: Permit me to copy from the Lon- 
don Gardiner’s Chronicle the following testimony 
in favor of the American Butter Churn, by which, 
I presume, he meant the Crowell’s Thermome- 
tric Churn. which will add about 50 per cent te 
its value, in the estimation of every one who by 
practice and experience are competent to judge. 
It is here said by the author of the article, that he 
has been disappointed in the time it required to 
b®ing the butter—very good; and this will be the 
best recommendation, with those who have prac- 
tised with the atmospheric four minute churns, 
or [am much mistaken, for every one who knows 
anything of butter making had rather be a longer 
than a shorter time, even than eighteen minutes; 
only insure me butter in half an hour, and 1 will 
be perfeatly content, knowing as I do, and I may 
add every one else, who has had anything to do 





in the dairy business, that to be good, butter} 


ought not to come quicker. But here is the ex- | 
tract, and I am content to receive the testimony 
jast asitisoffered. i alt he, 

‘My experience differs.so widely from the ad- 
vertised testimonials, that I am very curious to 








Crowell’s Patent Thermometer Churn.—¥ 14. 4. 





teen minutes usually about eighteen, and once- 
it did not come in less than three quarters of an 
hour, while the testimonials state a much shorter 
time, namely, from twelve minutes, even to four 
minutes.”? 

Now, as it is stated above, that the cream was 
at 58 or 60 degrees of heat, it is to be inferred, 
that the churn was the thermometrical— of course 
of Crowell’. pafent, while the four minutes spok- 
en of, one would almost fear would indicate the 
Atmospheric Churn of some other person’s patent, 
from which I have never seen good yellow butter 
made, many times as I. have seen it in use, while 
the richness of the whep or buttermilk has been 
cried upas the remarkable effect of these four 
minute churns, and which I am guite willing to 
laave with them. I wish that those who have 
Crowell’s churn and know how to manage it, 
would be pleased to inform the readers of the Cul- 
tivator through its pages, how they approve ofit, 
and say at the same time whether they are not 
prepared to deprecate the use of those churns of 
which their inventors boast, that they will, asa 
matter to be depended upon, bring the butter in, 
say four minutes? . . 


Deacon Hunt.—He was naturally a high- 
‘tempered man, and ased to beathis oxen overthe' 
heed, as all his neighbors know. It was observ- 
ed tnat when ‘he became a Christion, his cattle 
were remarkably docile. ‘ A friend inqnited into 


5 EE 





learn what has ‘been the case’ with others who the secrét. ““Why,? said'th? éacon, “formetly, 
have tried. the American Chum. My dairymaid 
has hadea sixteen pound churn in use for the last. 
month, perhaps tensor twelve churnings under 
favorable circumstances, at 58 of 60 degrees. | 
The beutter has never come in less than seven- 





when my 6xen were & lifjle contrary, I flew in’ 

gaan had beat’ them unmercifally ; this made 
he matter. worse; ,Nowywhen they not do be-., 
have well, Igo behind the load and. sing Old’ 
Hundred. 1 don’t know how it is, but the ‘psalm 


tune has a surprising effect upon my oxen.’ 
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| REMOVAL.—The Printing Office of 
the Valley Farmer has been removed to 
No. 161 North Fourth street, between 
Green and Morgan streets, where the Ed- 
itor of the paper will be happy to see his 
friends at all times. 








Ciry Acent.—Mr. Sipney Smira isauthoriz- 


ed to receive subscriptions for the Valley Farmer 
and receipt for the same. 


fe} 
U 


cS"Our exchanges, throughout the country, 
have placed us under obligations for the many 
favorable notices they have given our pnblica- 
tion. Will they do us one more act of kindness, 
and mention the appearance of the Farmer for 
the new year? 








> Extra copies of the Valley Farmer will be 
cheerfully sent for gratuitous circulation to ‘all 
persons who may desire to use them in that way 
and will pay the postage on them. Missing num- 
bers of the first volume, except the numbers for 
July, August and October, and all the numbers 
of the second volume, can also be supplied to 
subscribers. We will also keep on hand copies 
of the second volume neatly bound, which we 
will furnish at the cost of binding over the sub- 
scription price; and subseciibers who may wish 
their numbers faithfully bound, can have it cheap- 


ly done, by sending us their numbers in good order. 
ee 


<3”"Some of our subscribers are still in arrears 
for the first and second volume. We hope they 
will not delay to remitthe sums due. All arrear- 
ages should be sent to our address, and may be 
remitted by mail at our risk. 
—— 9 
<9 If anv of our friends have a neighbor who 
doei not take the Vailey Farmer, will they, the 
next time they meet him, be so good as to hint 
‘that our paper is the largest and cheapest agricul- 
tural paper in the land, and the only one express- 
Ty devoted to ithe good cause in the Mississippi 
valley, and if he wishes to ard to his stock of in- 
formution, proseeute his business successfully, 
and do his family a favor, he will lose no time in 
making up a club or sending on his own sub- 
scription at once. 
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XHTo correct any misrepresentations about 
the Valley Farmer, we would state that no person 
other than those whose names are published as 
proprietors are any way interested in its publi- 
cation, and that no one but the ostensible editor 
has any control over its pages. We make this 
statement because we have been informed that an 


| individual has represented to business men of this 


city that he had purchased the paper, and was to 


be its editor. 
0 


NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 








January.—Our Saxon ancestors termed this 
month 4efter-yula, or After-Christmas. The 
Greeks called it Anthesterion, or the Flowery. 
from the quantity of flowers used at the feast of 
Bacchus; but our present name is derived from 
the Latin, Janus, doorkeeper of heaven, and God 
of peace,— the name, therefore, incicates that it is 
the gate of the year, and probably has reference 
to the earth in this month, being in a state of 
quiet and inactivity. 

The life of the farmer is one of almost uninter- 
rupted labor; each season brings its appropriate 
duties, and if diligently performed, the husband- 
man is seldom found unemployed; his occupation 
is, however, one of many pleasures, and though 
it be laborious, there are enjoyments which do 
not attend any other of life’s callings. His fields, 
his flocks, his fruits, whilst they yield pecuniary 
retirn for the care bestowed, also afford enjoy- 
ment ofa high order; as he looks on his well till- 
ed lands, smiling as it were, in gratitade for the 
labor of his flands, he is the recipient of 7 leasure 
which no other pursuit affords, 

At this season the more active operations of 
the farm are suspended, the plow is at rest, the 
grain ctops are in their winter dress, the cattle 
are safely koused, when necessary, and most 
which canebe performed lies within the shelter 
of the barn or workshop. In some situations 
manure from the towns may be hauled, and lime, 
plaster, &c., if ata distance, procured; the roads 
are now frequently frost-bound, and the oppor- 
tunity is favorable for heavy hauling. Grain 
may now be threshed, and it and other produce 
diaposed of ; fencing materiais prepared, harness 
mended, and ‘a thousand little jobs” executed 
which the systematic farmer need not be remind - 
ed of—to such we do not address ourselves, and 
were it not that we see so wuct neglec'ed, it 
would seem scarcely credible that a hint should 
be required by any one. 

Close up your accounts, if you did not do it at 
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Christmas, pay up what you owe, if you can, col- | part of her time in trying to make the fire burn 


lect what is due you; find how you stand in the 
world, and resolve this year to go in debt for no- 
thing that you can get along without. If you 
have not hit'ierto done 80, commence this year a 
regular set of accounts books, and make your en- 
tries in them promptly and carefully throuchthe 
year, and no one who has not tried it, can tell the 
satisfaction you will detive from it. Keep a re- 
gular cash account, and account of purchases and 
sales, an account current with all with whom you 
have dealings; and a stock book, to contain an 
appraisement of all your property with the addi- 
tions or ab-tractions that may from time to time 
occur; and a wages book, if you hire help. 

Now is the proper time to look alter the man- 
ner in which your school is kept; and this is the 
season, when the “big boys” ought to be regu- 
larly at school. Don’t let them lose a day for 
Cold or hot, wet or dry, pleasant or 
stormy, start them off in right good season. You 
shoud no more let them lose a day now in going 
to “town” or in “hunting,” than you would in 
the middle of harvest. 

Have you got a cheap schoolmaster?—if so, 
heaven help the poor children, for it is but little 
that he will do for them. 


any thing. 


Is your schoolhouse 
all open to the storms, and wi'heut comfortable 
seats for the convenience of the scholars, and a 
great ark of a fire place that keeps two or three 
of the boys all the \ime employed chopping and 
bringirg in wood? Is there a great mud hole just 
before the door of the house, so that the children 
can neither go in or out without getting up to their 
knees in the mud every time there comes athaw? 
Do your children have to sit idle half the time, 
because they have not books suited to the studies 
you wish them to pursue?— Well, it’s very likely 
and you and your neighbors meanwhile, roasting 
your shins over the fire, or telling yarns at the 
grocery! Up! up! man, and rectify these things; 
now is the time to go about it. Don’t wait till 
next fall.” 

Look to the wood pile. It was a great shame 
that you had, last season, to break off in the midst 


of harvest to han! up a jag of wood, before you; 
wife could get dinner; pray don’t let that oceur 


again. Chop wood enongh to last you through 
the season, and if the going is so bad that you 
¢ nnot well get it home now, pile it up ready to 
be taken away at the earliest opportunity. Re- 


collect, if you want things to go on pleasantly 
within door-, and your dinners always prepared 
in season, one of the first essentials is good dry 
No woman who has to spend a great 


fire- wood, 





who bas to hunt all round the place to find some- 
thing to ignite the wet soggy wood you have 
provided her, can reasonably be expected to have 
any thing ready in season. 
oO 
Our APVERTISING DEPARTMENT.— With true 
pleasure Can we commend this department to our 
farmer fiiends. Scarcely one of the articles no- 
ticed but is of paramount importance to them, and 
allef them adepted to their wants, It will be 
seen that we have changed our arrangement of 
this departmen’, so as to connect it more partic- 
ularly with the rest of the work, while at the 
same time it can easily be detatched from it by 
the binder. 








Every farmer and every gardener has to pur- 
chase tools to work with; and it is important 
teht these should be of the best kind. Read the 
advertisenents of Prant & Satispury and Mrs- 
Nice., and yon will Jearn where you can buy 
these things at the cheapest rates and of the best 
quality. Here, too, you may lay in your sup- 
plies of field and garden seeds, confident that you 
gre getting fresh and genuine articles. 


If you want.a head covering or x new cap for 
your boy, no better place can be found in the city 
to get them than at the Corinthian Hall Hat 
store. We said no better place—we doubt if 
there is another as good, except the establish. 
ment of our good friend HENwoop. These shops 
are kept by working men, and having been tricd 
by fire, are proved pure metal. 


Then we have atrio of Bearps-«him of the 
patent spring saddle (of whose excellent inven- 
tion we shall speak more particularly in our Feb- 
ruaty issue,) and they who make the pumps. 
What farmer knows not the luxury of a good 
saddle and the convenience of a good pup? 
Here you may find both. These latter gentlemen 
have recently made some important improve. 
ments in their pumps, which are well worth the 
attention of the public. 


Here let us say a word about stoves. We be- 
lieve itis now universally admitted that Buck’s 
Cooking Stove snrpasses all others now in use 
They can be had at Buck & Wright’s and W. S 
Moore’s. 

We have some certificates on file relative to the 
operation of Wheeler’s Horse Power and Thresh- 
er. They are from farmers who purchased of us 
last season, and will be published in the Febru- 
ary paper that the people may know how the 
machines have worked hereahouts, 
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A Champion of Woman’s Kights.—The | cept the right to command armies and ships 
Lowell Oifering furnishes an iuteresting of war. The omission of this claim, how- 
account of Miss Weber, a young Belgian ever, was no oversight. Though herself 
lady, who stands preeminent among the the daughter of a military man, she is op- 
advocates of woman’s rights. Her prac- posed to warfare, and has no exalted opin- 
tice is in accordance with her theory,and ion of plumed heroes. 
she wears male attire and carries on a| 0 
farm. One of our exchanges contains a para- 

The following is a description of the graph, clipped from the Lancaster (Pa.) 
personal appearance and manners of Miss , “azette,giving an account ofa Cat ‘‘suck- 
Weber, from the pen of an American lady, , "8 the breath of a child The child was 
who visited her in the spring of 1849: asleep, and when discovered the cat's 

“« Miss Weber’s figure being unusually ‘Mouth was in close contant with the 
tail and straight, is well adapted to mascu- child s,who was breathing convulsively.”” 
line costume.— She dressses inthe Paris| ‘The breath of a child is as sweet as ‘a 
fashion, generally in a black dress coat, south wind breathing upon a bank of vio- 
with pantaloons to correspond : though [ lets.” Of this odour Puss is as fond as 
have seen her in the evening wear a styl-| she is of fish, and when oppertunity of- 
ish blue coat, enriched with lustrous plain | fers, places herself in the position above 
gilt buttons, and small clothes of a light! described, in which the child inhales her 
color. Hér vest is of buff cassimere, !@ted and poisoned breath, overcharged 
with a row of flat surfaced gold buttons, | with carbon instead of the pure air neces - 
perfectly plain, but exquisitely polished, |@ty to life. This will accountfor the 
this is the only styie of vest that she wears. convulsions. 


Her hair, of course, is cut short. She is A Giant Angus: MoGaskitiahe. ar 


. f 3 di A : : ; 

souk ten four ears 6°, 04 cad at Bonin cn Pray, native of 
manners are strictly lady like. She en-| Scotland, and has been residing at Cape 
joys the friendship of the preat and good Breton of late. He is seven feet four and 


: ap ig, Yong ane aay 
of both sexes. Unlike most learned ladies, | P half inches high in his stockings ! and 
: ' | weighs 335 lbs.! He wears a number 

she is full of solitary and unflagging mer-| .. : 
'sixteen boot, and is only nineteen years 


riment ; but her every word, look and ac- | f 
tion is characterized with the most re-|° *8® 
fined womanly delicacy.” Distances Across the Ocean.—The near ~ 
She has an excellent farm, the business | est geometrical distance between Liver- 
of which she manages in person; and, by | pool and the North American ports is 
all accounts, her farming operations have | traced to the great curve which sweeps 
provetl to be a steady source of profit and | Sy Cape Clear in Ireland, and Cape Race, 
pleasure to her. Her family consists of |in Newfoundland, and thence down the 
a widowed mother, with two female cous-| coast to various ports alluded to. The 
ins, between fifteen and twenty years of| distanceto Cape Race,which is a common 
age. Miss Weber’s style is sententious, | one to all the ports, measured carefully 
vigorously, and graceful, witha dash of| on a globe , in round numbers, 33 deg, or 
quaint humor,sufficient to relax the gravity | 1,980 marine miles. FromCape Race to 
of the surliest old bachelor in the world. | the different ports—or more strictly, to the 
Hier essays appear to cover the whole|entrance, on the sea coast, of the severa 
ground in dispute. She claims the mght|harbors—the distance are as follows, 
of woman to enjoy the franchise,to fill} viz:—To Halifax, 390 marine miles; to 
every description of civil and eclesiastical | Boston, 840; to New York, 990; to Phil- 
offices, to hold a full moiety of domestic|adelphia, 1,050; to Norfolk, 1,190. — 
authority, to dress without restriction as | Hence the total distances from Liverpool 
tothe form of garments, and to be the} are:—To Halifax, 2,370; to Philadelphia, 
compeers instead of the “legal slaves” of | 3,030; toNorfolk,3,150—Bostonis 4 miles 
their husbands. It will be perceived that | farther than Halifax;,New York 60 miles 
these demands embrace every thing ex-! farther; Philadeiphia 660, Norfolk 780.— 
Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 
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CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 





From the Boston Olive Branch. 
UNCLE JOB’S ADVICE. 


“Nev r see [sich aset of pale fices, Sammy, 
never see I such aset of spindle forms, as in 
that there city o! Bostonzand the hull secret of 
it is, Sammy,in my humble opinion, the folks 
there set up tooearly, and get up too late, if 
youcan understand me. Sartain, sometimes 
every night running, ’eept Saturdays and Sun- 
days, them young folks of brother’s were off to 
parties and balls, and what not’s~—they may 
well call ’em soriys, for sorry enough they’!l 
make ’em by ’m by. I wouldn’t see ’em at 
breakfast, and at dinner such lookin’:! P-a-l-e 
l-o-n-g faces,”? drawled out the old man, stri- 
ving to lengthen his own round visage, and suit 
the action to tie word—“heavy sleeping look- 
in? eyes, head-acises, cross-spoken—what on 
earth, Sammy, are the parents of such children 
thinking of ? What on esrth ?”? he continued, 
with ex'reme emphasis. ‘Do they want to ru- 
in’em! Ruin ’em, soul and body? What are 
they good for? such girls? Why don’t folks 
Jearn common sense?” he asked earnestly, stamp- 
ing his foot with energy. They don’t want’em 
to die,and yetthey’re killing ’em off just as 
quick as they can. They almost faint away 
when they look at the coffin of the undertaker, 
and yet every dollar they spend in_ foolishness; 
is paying foronescrew more in their coffins. 
I told brother, for I had’at no patience, no how, 
—Itold him U wondered at him for encouraging 
sich things; and what do you think he repliep? 
why! ‘young folks willbe young folks!’ Yes;” 
drawled out my uncle dryly, shaking his head 
witn a queer manner, *fand fools will be fouls 
too. Just as if that was any excuse for giving 
?em broken constitutions and ruined dispositions; 
making ’em lazy and selfish—and all that. I 
can’t help speaking my mind about them things, 
raily, they do fretme—they do. And this idea 
of taking an opera boxt or a season, and pay- 
ing hundreds of dollars for it, and sending a poor 
sick creature out of an old shanty, because she 
can’t pay five dollars back rent, and letting a 
poor miserable old man, who’d worked in the 
store for thirty years go to the alms house a- 
gainst his will—I doi’t say who did it, buat I 
had my thoughts sometiaes, I tell you, Sammy. 
May we be kept from the sins of those city 
folks; and uncle Job sighed heavily, thrust 
his thumbs in his waisteoat pocket, and threw 


his feet out suddenly, which operation tumbled 
over the fender, and made aunt Judy start from 
her slumber, with a sharp exclamation of sur- 
prise My roguish cousin, with a sudden impulse 
of boy nature pinched poor pussy, that her shrill 
voice might mingle with thegeneral hubbub. 

“Sh! pussy; don’t be frightened Jady; up with 
the fender, Sammy; there now, things is to rights 
aad Pil be more carefal another time; bot Sam- 
my,ifever you want tobe healthy, aye! and 
wealthy too, be up with the lark my son, and 
to bed with the lambs, if you ean. And nev- 
er you spend the money that the poar creatures 
0! poverty want, in expensive pleasures, cause 
*twont do, Sammy, ’twont do.” 





TO MY YOUNG FRIENDS. 


In the pursuit of every object, andthe peifor- 
mance ofevery du y, we are prompted by some 
wotive, though perhaps at the time wholly un- 
conscious of such influence. As we examine, 
both our own feelings, and the action of others, 
we find that mankind are actuated by 'wo clas- 
ses of motives, entirely opposite in their nature 
as well as their results—selfish aud benevolent. 
that leads its possessor to turn everything to his 
own advantage, entirely regardiess of the welfare 
of others; this has dving good for its object, the 
world for its sphere of labor and the whole hu- 
man race for the subjects of its bounty. 

We are now just starting on life’s voyage, 
while the broad heaving ocean, with ifs ever 
restless tide lies fu.l in view. Already have we 
taken in our cargo, the crew is now shipped, the 
streamers are floating in the breeze, and we ready 
to weigh anchor for adistant port. But siopithe 
voyage isa dangerons one, and many a gallant 
ship has been wrecked, making a total loss, Be- 
fore we can proceed with any degree of safety, 
the aid of the skillful pilot must be engeged, who 
will guide us securely over the beetling surge. 

On the wharf stands two, whose appearance 
indicates the pilot. Now, if we employ the one 
the whole enterprise will be turned to his ac- 
count, and the interest of all concerned made sub- 
servient to his own purpose; but tt the other we 
need have no fears as to our success, as the high- 
est advantage to the owners will be sought, while 
neither bribes nor personal duty can induce bim 
to swerve from his duty. 

Their namer for you would know and remem. 
ber them too, are Self and Benevolence. 

And now young friends consider carefnily, 





which of these is to conduct you over the whiri- 
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pools and shoals of life’s tempestuous sea, as | ang jerking till the limb gives way, ana down 


we can never again cross its troubled wateis so 
asto correctany error we might make.—[ Bos- 
ton Museum. 


nr 


THE GRIZZLY BEAR OF CALIFORNIA. 





The grizzly bear, is the most formidable and 
ferocious animal in California; and yet with all 
this ferocity of disposition, rarely attacks a man 
unless surprised or molested. The fellow never 
lies in wait for his victim. If the hunter invades 
his retreat, of disputes his path, he will fight, 
but otherwise contents himself withthe immuni- 
ty which he finds in the wilderness of his home, 
and the savage grandeur of his home. Itis nev- 
er safe to attack hiin with one rifle; for if you 
fail to hit him in a vital part, he is on you in the 
twinkling of an eye. Your only possibility to 
escape is up a near tree, too siender for his giant 
grasp; and then there is something extremely 
awkward in being on the top of a tree, with 
such a savage monster at theroot. How long he 
will remain there you cannot tell’; ti may bea 
week, Your antagonist is too shrewd to hand 
you up your rifle, or let you come down to get it. 
You are his prisoner more safely lodged than in 
a dungeon, and he will -et you at liberty when 
it suits him. * He sleeps not himself at his post; 
day and night his great flashing eyes are upon 
you. The harp of Orpheus may have lulled to 
sleep the sentinel of Hades; but its magic tones 
have never charmed to slumber the sentinel of the 
wild California forest. 


The full grown Callfornia Bear measures from 
eight to ten feet in length, and four or five in girth. 
His strength is tremendous; bis embrace death. 


Hai the priest ot Apollo fallen into his folds, 
he would have perished with ont any of those pro- 
tracted agonies which the symapathetic muses 
have wailed around the word. Nature has thrown 
over hima cvat of mail, soft indeed, bit imper- 
vious to the storin and the arrow of the Indian. 
The fur, which is of adark brown, is nearly a 
span long, and when the animalis enraged, each 
particularhbaiec stands on end. His food in sum- 
mer, is chiefly berries, buthe will now and then 
on some ot his feast days, slaughter a bullock. 
In winter he lives on acorns, which abound in 
these forests. He is an excellent climber, and 
climber, and will ascend a large oak with the 
rapidity of a tar up the shrouds of a ship. In- 
stead of threshing them down like the Indian, 
he selects a well stocked Jimb, threws himself 
upon his extremety, and there hangs swinging 





they come, braach, acorns, and bear together, 
On these acorns he becomes extremely fat, 
yielding ten or fifteen gallons of oil; which is 
said to be sufficiently pungent and nutrative as 


a tonic to tufta statue’s marble head.—[Colton. 
4 ADE > Siti 

CF The follwing is from a young lad of four- 
teen. He handed it to us for perusal, with a re- 
guest thatit might go in the Olive Branch if we 
thought it worthy. The practice of smoking, 
by litlle boys, iscontemptible and horrible; we 
have no words wiih whichto express our dis- 
gust to it. 

Tosacco —How discouraging are the pros- 
pects of the youth at the present day, and alas, 
how many temptations beset his path! His 
first step to ruin is tobacco, his next is rum, ruw 
and disgrace. Tobacco causes a thirst that wa- 
ter willnot quench, and then we apply cider, 
which is not strong enough; after a while we 
want rum. 

Tobacco, you see, is the first step, cider the 
next, rum is the last and most ruinous. The 
youth that conquers intemperance is brave, brave 


as the man that goes out on the battle-field. If 


he will only sign the pledge and stick to it, there 
is no danger but he will make a man—a good and 
a great one; for remember, the old proverb is, 
“they that are good are great.” 

Now try and leave off these evils and become 
temperance boys, and you will indeed be doing a 
good work. Join the “Cadets of Temperance,” 
that bappy youthful band, and leave off tobacco 
in all its shapes. 


on 


FRUIT TREES. 





The new method of planting fruit trees, by 
planting the scions, is a great desideratum in the 
artoi oblaming good fruit. It has many advant- 
ages over grailing, because it is more expeditious, 
and requires no stock nor tree. They may be 
planted where they are required to stand, and 
the labor for one day will be sufficient to plant 
out enough for a large orchard, alter the scious 
areobtained. The method of preparing the plant 
is as follows: 

Take the scion as for grafting, and at any time 
after the first of February, and until the buds be - 
gin to grow considerably, and dip each end of the 
shoot into melted pitch, wax or tallow, and bury 
itin the ground, the buds uppermost; whilst the 
body lies ina horizontal position and at the depth 
of two or three inches. We are iniormed that 
trees obtained in this way, will bear in four years 
irom the time of planted about twenty scions of 
different kind of pears, which appear to flourish. 
The composition he used, was melted shoemak- 
er’s wax.—Cullivator. 
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SHADE TREES. 

People are sometimes prevented from plaating 
shade trees by the’ slowness of their growth. 
what a mistake that is! People might as well be 
prevented from being wed, because a man child 
takes one-and-twenty years to get out of his mi- 
nority, and a woman child, except in hot cli- 
mates, is rarely marriageable before fifteen. Not 
the least fear in the world that Tommy and Tho- 
masine and tLe Tree will grow up fast enough 
—wither atthe top die! It isa strange fear to 
feel—a strange complaint to utter—that anything 
animate or inanimate, is of too slow growth; for 
the nearer to its perfection, the nearer to its de- 
cay. 

No man who enjoys good health at fiifty or 
even at sixty, would hesitate if much in love to 
take to himself a wife, on the ground that he 
could have no hope or chance of seeing his nu- 
metouschildren all grownup into hobledehoys 
an‘l Priscilla Tomboys. Gzst your children first, 
and let them grow at their own leisure afterwards. 
In like manner, let no man, bachelor or benedict, 
be his age beyond the limit of conversational 
confession, fear to lay out a nursery- garden to 
fill it with young seedlings—and thenceforward, 
to keep planting away, up hill and down brae, all 
the rest of his life. 

Besides, in every stage, how interesting, both 
a wood asap tree, anda flesh and blood child! 
Look at a pretty, ten year old rosy cheeked, gol- 
den-haired Mary, gazing with all the blue bright- 
ness of her eyes, at that large dew drop, which 
the sun has le! escape unmelted even on into the 
meridian hours, on the top-most pink-bud, with- 
in which the teaming leaf struggles to expand its 
beauty—the top-most pink-buad ofthat lime tree 
but three winters old, and half a spring! Hark! 
thafis Harry, at home on a holiday, resting like 
aroe in the coppice wood, in search of the nest 
ot the blackbird or marvis; yet ten years ago that 
rocky hill side was unplanted, and that bold boy 
so bright andso beautiful, unoorn. Who then, 
be his age what it may, would either linger ‘with 


fond, reluctant amorous, delay,’ to take unto him- 
self a wile, for the purpose ot having children, or 
to enclose a waste for the purpose oi Laving trees? 








JuveNILe PLlowmMan.—We noticed ina late 
exchange, an account of the trial of plows the 
best constructed of which, it was stated, would 
goalonein smooth land. We ourself, saw this 
fall what was almost equivalent to that, namely, 
a little boy from eight to ten years of age plow- 
ing in a field, driving hisownteam, and turning 
as handsome furrow as any one would wish to 
see.—[ Eastern paper. 











THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


This department will heretofore be conducted by 
Mrs. MARY ABBOTT. 
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This year begins a new volume of the Valley 
Farmer—we hope with increased interest to our 
lady readers. We intend in each number to have 
something new and interesting to both mothers 
and daughters,and we shall be sure not to forget to 
feed the lambs—how can we, when We have twoor 
three little ones of our own continually calling 
on us for moral and intellectual food. We shall 
therefore have in each number something designed 
especially for the children; subjects intended to 
make them love learning and improvement and to 
value useful employment and highly prize their 
happy country homes; to instruct and elevate 
their minds. Yes! the farmer’s children need 
cultivation as much as his lands. 

We shall pay particular attention to housewif- 
ery, and to the cultivation of flowers, and to 
every other subject that can possibly interest or 
bénefit the farmer’s domestic circle. We trusty 
the Valley Farmer will this year be a useful and 
welcome visitor wherever it goes, and that its 
friends will try to extend its circulation, as we 
shall put forth renewed effor: to make it stil, 
more worthy of patronage. ‘ 

We close this article by wishing the farmers 
their wives, sonsand daughters A HAPPY NEW 
YEAR! 





o 

Rare Freax.—About five weeks ago, a 
strange little bird was observed to have taken up 
its quarters among a brood of chickens belonging 
to our informant. He says the bird continues in 
the flock, up to this time, nightly retires under 
the hen’s wings, and otherwise deports itself as a 
bona fide chicken. When it fist exme it was 
about the size of the chicks, but they have far 
outgrown the stranger, which remains ia statu 
quo. Mr. B. R. Pennybacker is the gentleman 
who furnishes evidence of this rare freak. He 
says he never saw any other bird like the one 
above mentioned.— Where did it come from ?— 
[Parkersburg Gazette. 


Lr. 
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To Cook Cranperrizes.—To every quart of 
the fruit, immediately after commencing cooking 
add one teaspoonful of salaratus. This has a 
tendency to neutralize the acidiferous juice, and 
renders the use of only of one fourth part of the 
sweetening necessary to render them of good flav- 
or. This effects a great saving, and by tio means 
injures, but rather improves the fruit. 
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THE UGLY BEAUTY; OR A FAIR MIND 
MAKES A FAIR FACE, 


*T wish,” said little Mary, “I was as handsome 
as my cousin Frances. Every one praises hei 
beauty, and too often have I heard it contrasted 
with my plain and almost ugly features.” The 
fact was that Mary was very ill-tempered, and it 
gave to her face an ugly scowl, which prejudiced 
every one against her. ‘I wish,” said she, 1 
could be beautiful; I would willingly beewme a 
slave to purchase a fair face.” 


At this moment, a strange being touched her 
on the shoulder, and said, “If you will do 
do what I bid you, for one year, I will engage to 
make you as beautiful as you can wish.” “I 
will submit to anything,” said Mary. “TI only in- 
sist upon your being amiable to all,” said the 
stranger; you must give up your own wishes to 
oblige others, and do all in your power to make 


them happy. Ifyou fail in one instance, I shall 
not return.” 


Mary promised; tut she wonld rather have 
promised to do any hard labor, than to love her 
companions, and to give up her own wishes to 
please others. She longed, however to be beau- 
tiful, and she determined on making an effort to 
become so. At first, the effort was painful and 
difficult, but it was not impossible, and she suc- 
ceeded. 


In less than a month, she was surprised to 
find every one treating her kindly, and saying 
how much better she looked than she used to, 
She herself thought that herface had grown more 
pleasant, but she concluded she must be deceiv- 
ed. She persevered, and the kindness with which 
she was received by all, made her so happy that 
she was not aware that the end of her year of 
trial was at hand. 


As she was sitting at her window one even- 
ing, she overheard the mother of Frances saying 
to a friend: ““How happy my sister must be in 
possessing such a daughter as Mary! I wish my 
Frances was half as lovely.” Mary could not 
believe her {own ears, and yet she felt that her 
aunt’s approbation was sincere. 

At ths moment, the mysterious stranger touch- 
ed her shoulder as befoie, and told her, she had 
come to fulfil her promise. ‘Shall I make you 
as beautiful as your cousin Frances?” said the 
stranger. “lam contended,” said Mary, “with 
my face. I bave learned that it is the mind and 
disposition, beaming through the features them- 
selves, which constitute beauty.’’ 


ee 
APPLE JELLY. 
Pare quickly some highly flavored juicy apples 
of any kind, or of various kinds together, for this 
is imm iterials slice, without dividing them, but 
first free thei from the stalks and eyes, shake 
out some of the pips and put the apples evenly 
into very clear large stone jars, just dipping an 
occasional layer into cold water as this is done, 
the betterto preserve the color of the whole. 
Set the jars into pans of water and boil the fruit 
slowly until it is quite sof, then turn it into a 
jelly-bog or cloth. and let the juice all drop 
from it. The quantity which it will have yielded, 
will be small, but it will be clear and rich. 
Weigh and boil it for ten minutes, then draw it 
from the fire and stir into it, until it is entirely 
| dissolved, twelve ounces of good sugar to the 
pound wnd quarter or pint of juice. Place the 
| preserves again over the fire and stir it without 
| intermission, except to clear off the scum, until it 
has boiled from eight to ten minutes longer, for 
Otherwise it will jelly on the surface with the 
scum upon it, which it will then be difficult to re- 
move, as when touched it will break and fall into 
preserve. The strained juice of one small fresh 
lemon to the pint of jelly should be thrown into 
it two or three minutes before it is poured out, 
and the rind of one or two cut very thin may be 
simmered in the juice before the sugar is added, 
but the pale delicate color of the jelly will be in- 
jured by too much of it, and many persons alto- 
gether preter the pure flavor. 


Juice of apples one, or twoand a half pounds ; 
ten minutes. Sugar, one and a half pounds; eight 
to ten minutes, Juice, two small lemons; rind 
of one or more, at pleasure. 

The quantity of apples required for it, renders 
this rather an expensive preserve, where they are 
not abundant, but itis aremarkable fine jelly, and 
turns out from the molds in perfect shape and 
very firm. It may be served in the second course, 
or for deseit. Itis sometimes made without par- 
ing the apples, or dipping them into the water, 
/and the color is then a deey red ; we have occa- 
sionally had a pint of water added to about a 
gallon and a ball of apples, but the ‘elly was not 
then quite so fine in flavor. 

The best time for making this apple jelly is 
from the end of Noveinber to Christinas. 

o 


Tue Home or Taste.—How easy to be neat! 
to be clean! how easy to arrange the room with 
the most graceful propriety! How easy it is to in- 











vest our houses with the truest elegance! Ele- 


gance resides not with the upholsterer or the 
draper; it is not inthe mosaics, the carpelings, 
the rosewood, the mahogany, the candelabra, or 
the marble ornaments, it exists in the spirit« pre- 
siding over the chambers of the dwelling. Con- 
tentment must always be most graceful; it sheds 
serenity over the scene of its abode; it transforms 
a waste into a garden. 

The home lighted by these intimations of a 
nobler and brighter life may be wanting in much 
the discontented desire; but te its inhabitants it 





will be a palace, jar outviewing the oriental in 
brilliancy and glory. 
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From the New Yerk Organ. 
HARRY AND HIS DOG. 


OR THE EVILS OF DISOBEDIENCE. 


“Come Nero!” said Harry Long, as he passed | 


out of the house, with his scatchell in his hand ; 
‘come, old fellow!” 

Nero sprang instantly to his feet, and, dashing 
past the boy, ran a few rods from the house, and 
then pausing, turned, and with a look half human 
in its pleasure and intelligence, waited for Harry 
to come up with him. 

Now, Henry’s mother had more than once told 
him, that he mus; not take Nero away, when he 
went to school. But it was so pleasant to have 
the dog’s company along the road to the schvol- 
house, that the lad every now and then disobeyed 
this injunction, trusting that he would escape 
punishment, 

Nero was quite as willing to go with his young 
master, as the latter was to have him in company; 
and he bounded away as has been seen, at the first 
word of encouragement. But the two friends 
had not proceeded far, before the mother of Henry 
saw them from her windows, anu instantly came 
out and called after Nero. She was offended at 
the disobedience of her son, and uttered some 
threatening words to both him and the dog. 

Nero did not at first show much inclination to 


if Harry had only spoken a single word, would 
have gone with, in spite of all opposition. But 
that word Harry dared not speak; and sothe dog 
stood still, looking back first towaids Mrs. Long, 
and then wistlully after his young master. Final- 
ly Nero returned slowly to the house, and Harry 
went on as slowly aad as equally as much disap- 
pointed, to school. 

When Henry returned home, a few hours alter- 
wards, his mother received him kindly, yet with 
a serious countenance, Huis first thought was of 
his disobedience in trying to get Nero to follow 
him to school; and as he expected, she began at 
once to speak on that subject. 

“Henry,” she said, “I hardly think you can 
have forgotten what I said to you last week, 
about taking Nero away from home.” 

Harry hung his head, and did not attempt to 
offer an excuse for his conduct, 

“Tam extremely sorry,” continued Mrs. Lorg, 
‘that my son should have acted so disobediently 
—sorry for his sake; for disobedience brings soi- 
ry in the heart, and this creates unhappiness. 
And I am also sorry, for another cause: to’ dis- 
obey is to do wrong ; and wrongdoing, in almost 
every case, injures otners.” 

Harry looked up into his mother’s face, with a 
glance of inquiry. 

“Yes, my son,” she added, ‘‘wrong-doing, in 
almost every case, injures others.” 

“T couldn't have hart any body, if I had taken 
Nero to school with me: how could it, mother ?” 
said the boy. 

Mrs. Long gazed for a few moments into the 
face of Harry and then, reaching her hands to- 
wards him, said— 

“Come!” 

There was something so serious, not to say sol- 
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'emn, in the face of Mrs. Long, that the lad began 
to feel a little strangely. 
| Where, mother?” he asked. 

But she did not answer, and he moved along 
| gilenily by her side. 
| From the eitting room down stairs, where the 
mother had met her boy, they passea along the 
passage, and up stairs into a chamber, where, to 
his surprise, Harry saw his little sister Phoebe, a 
sweet child in her second year, lying asleep, an« 
looki g so pale and deadly, that the sight dau- ed 
a shndder to pass through his frame. 

“Oh, mother!” he excla:med, tarning quickly, 
and grasping the garment of his parent. ‘ Dear 
mother* what is the matter with Phoehe?” 

“Let us sit down here by the wi dow,” said 
Mrs. Long in a calm voice, ‘“‘and I will tell you 
all about what has happened.” 

‘Ts she daad, mother?” eagerly asked the boy, 
while tears came into his eyes. 

“No, my child; she is not dead, thanks to our 
heavenly Father. But I cannot tell now it would 
now be, if you had taken Nero off to school with 
you this morning.” 

“Why, mother, what did Nero do?” 

s<Tis'en, ond I wilitell you. After [ called the 
dog back. he came and laid himself down on the 
wat before the door, and placing his head bet- 
ween his forepaws, shut his eyes and seeined to be 





tn 0 ‘sleeping. He remained lying thus, for nearly 
obey the authoritative voice of Mrs. Long; and | ee 4 : +, Ray 


hour, when, all at once, [ saw him start up, list- 
enand look about him. Presently, he ran off, 
and went all aronndthe house. He seemed un- 
easy about something. First he looked in one 
direction and then in another, snuffed the air, put 
his nose to the ground, and ran a little way from 
the house, and then came hack again ” 

6 ¢What’s the matter, Nero?’ said I.” 

‘“‘He came and fixed his eyes upon my face, 
with alook that seemed to me anxious, stood for 
a few moments‘ and then went to his mat again. 
But he cid not lie there more than an instant, be- 
fore he arose and started off upstairs. In alittle 
while, he came down and seemed more uneasy 
than ever. I began now to feel strangely. 

“ *Where is Phoebe?’ I now called out to Mar- 
garet, who was in the kitchen, 

* I’m sure | don’t know,’ replied Margaret ; «I 
tought she was with you.’ Z 

“At this moment, with a short bark, Nero 
sprang away toward the spring. I saw this, and 
fearing that Phoebe might have wandered off in 
that direction, followed quickly. But ere 1 had 
gone half way, I beheld the noble dog returning 
with your little sister in his mouth, and the water 
dripping from her hair and clothes. She appear- 
ed to be quite dead, when I took her into my 
arms and did not show any signs of life for nearly 
half an hour afterwards. Then she began slowly 
to recover. Oh, my son! think what micht have 
been the consequence, if our faithful Nero had 
net been at home,” 

Harry covered his face with his hinds, and 
burying them in his mother’s lap, sobbed 
bitterly. 

“And wil! Phoebe get well, mother?” he ask- 
ed. looking up with tearful eyes, alter he had 
grown calmer. 





“Yes, my son,” replied Mrs. Long: “she is 
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out of all danger now, God has perm tted her 
still to remain with us.” 

“On, if she had been drowned!’ said Harry, 
the tears flowi.g afresh. 

‘But for Nero, this painful event might have 
taken place.” 

«Suppose he had gone to school with me?”? the 
boy saddened as he spoke. 

“Sad, sad might bave been the consequences 
of your disobedience, my son. You now under- 
stand what I meant by your wrong acts affecting 
others as well as ourselves. In right-doing, Hen- 
ry, there is always safety. Never forget this. 
May the lesson you have now received, go with 
you through the remainder of your life!” 
~ Just then Phoebe awoke, and rose up ia bed, 
Harry ran to her, and putting his arm about her 
net k, kissed her tenderly. Nero came in soon 
alter; and, shared the joy and carresses of his 
young friend, with whom, not many hours before, 
he had joined in willing disobedience. But Nero 
was not to blame in this, for he followed the in- 
stinct of his nature. Henry was alone to blame; 
for he had reason and reflection, and knew that 
the act he meditated was wrong, because it was 
an act of disobedience. 


HOME AND WOMAN. 





If there has ever been a more touching 
and eloquent eulogium upon the charms of 
home, and its dearest reasure, woman, than 
is contained in the following extract from 


The love we experience there gives us our 
faith in infinite goodness. The purity and 
disinterested tenderness of our home is our 
foretaste and our eernest of a better world. 
In the relations there established and fos- 
tered, do we find through life the chief so- 
lace and joy of existence. What friends 
deserve the name compared with those 
whom a birth right gave us? One mother 
is worth a thousand friends, one sister tru- 
er and dearer than twenty intimate com- 
panions. We who have played on tne 
same hearth, under the light of the same 
smile, who date back to the saine scene and 
season of innocence and hope, in whose 
veins runs the same blood, do we not find 
that years only make more sacred and more 
important the ties that bind us 2? Coldness 
may spring up, distance may separate, dif- 
ferent spheres may divide, but those who 
can love any thing—who continue to love at 
all—must find that the friends whom God 
himself gave, are wholly unlike any we 
can choose for our ourselves, and that the 
yearning for these is the strongest spark in 
cur natures. 
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the Christian Inquirer, it has not been our 
good fortune to meet it:—“Our homes, 
what is their corner stone but the virtue of 
woman, and on what does social well-being 
rest but our homes? Must we not trace all 
other blessings of civilized life to the doors 
of our private dwellings! 


[THR Frerp?—The universal answer to this ques- 
| tion is, because it is more highly manured, and 

therefore bas aricher soil. This is not always 
the case. Bat itis owing tothe finely pulverized 
/ condition of the beds, that gives it a highly ab- 
sorbent power to attract moisture from the atinos- 
| phere—a source of fertility that many farmers 


Are not our |scarcely seem aware that they possess. If the 


hearth stones guarded by the holy forms of soil of the field were as careiully worked, and 


conjugal, filial, and parental love, the cor- | 


ner stones of Church and State; more sa- 
cred than either, more necessary than both? 
Let our temples crumble, and our acade- 
mies decay ; let every public edifice, our 
halls of justice, and our capitols of State, be 
levelled with the dust, but spare our hemes, 
Let no socialist invade them wit his wild 
plans of community. Man did not invent, 
and he cannot improve or abrogate them, 
A private shelter to cover in two hearts 
dearer to each other than all the world; 
high walls to exclude the profane eyes o 
every human being; seclusion enough fo 
children to feel that mother is a holy and a 
peculiar name—this is home; and here is 
the birth-place of every virtuous impulse— 
of every sacred thought. Here the church 


and the State must come for their origin 
and their support. Oh, spare our homes ! 


fresh earth constantly exposed !o the atmosphere, 

as in the well-tended garden, the land would in- 

crease, rather than deteriorate in fertility. Let 

the rule be, “‘plough deep, cultivate well, pulver- 

ize lumps and sods, and return the straw to the 

soil,”? and you may carry off an immense quantity 

| of human food, and still have a fertile soil remain- 
ing. 

Plants, in their mature, are organized beings. 
By means of their roots, they take up food from 
the soil—and olten, the very food which the soil 
has taken up by its power of absorption from the 
atmosphere, and which power is increased to an 
almost indefinite extent, by disintegrating the par- 
ticles of which it is composed. The very act of 

lowing and larrowing is an act of manuring. 
The act of stirring the earth, in times of drought, 

/serves as watering of the plants. The moisture 

thus absorbed is loaded with a fertilizing power 

that is lost upon a hard surface, for it lacks the 
power of absorption. 
If, then, you would have your fields as fertile as 

a garden, you must not alone depend upou man - 

ure, but pulverize freely, not npon the surface 

alone, but deep below it.—Agriculturalist. 
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Secor’s SupmerGep WHeet.— We observed 
yesterday, at the Merchant’s Exchange, the me- 
del of a very ingenious machine, invented and 
patented by James Secor ol this city. Itus asub- 
merged wheel intended to propel machinery by 
the natural force of the current, without the aid 
of dams. It is -o arranged as that the current is 
forcea into a funnel shaped chamber, through 
which it escapes upon a horzontal wheel, to 
which is attacied a shaft which puts the ma- 
chinery in motion. The whole affair is very sim- 
ple, and the proprietor is entirely confitent of its 
success. He thinks it may be placed in any 
stream with the erdisary current, and that it will 
propel machinery with great power, at much less 
expense than by any application of water power 
heretulore known. We hope its usefulness will 
be fully tested by actual experiment. If it suc- 
ceeds it will certainly prove a most vaiuable in- 
vention.--[St. Louis Intelligencer. 
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ST. LOUIS MARKET. 
St. Lovis, Jan. 8, 1850. 

The great falling off in the receipts of hogs and beef 
cattle, has produced a material change inthe price of 
prvvisions, and consequently families are compelled 
to pay a high price for every kind of meat; and pota- 
toes and other vegetables have also been scarce and 
high all the fallaod winter. The extreme mild wea- 
ther has kept navigation open witn little interruption, 
until mid-winter. 

TOBACCO—Prices remain high, with a fair demand. 
Sales have been made within afew days at $8 65 for 
shipping leaf. 

HEMP--Sales have been made at $83, $39, $90 and 
$100 per ton. 

WHEAT—‘8 to $4 cts., sacks included. 

FLOUR—We quote common to fair country brands 
at $3 10to $4; City mills $4 26 to $4 50 per bbl. 

CORN— 48 to 53 ecnts, sacks included. 

OA'IS—50 to 67 bents, sacks included. In demand. 

PORK—Mess $10 50 to $11 00. 

LARD--86 26 to $6 85 per 100 lbs. 

BUTTER-—At retail, good tabie butter has been sel- 
jing frem 20 to 20 cents per Ib. 

CHEESE—7§ to 9 cents per lb. 

GROCERI+ S—Rio Coffee, 94 to 11 cents, wholesale; 
sugar 47-8to 5jc do; melasses 27 to 29c. do. 

DRIED FRUIT—Apples 873 to 90c; peaches $1 00 
te $1 25, per bushel. 

BEES W AX--15 to 2lc. 

FLAXSE ED—$1 per bushel, at retail. 

CLOVERSEED—$4 25 to $4 5y per bushel, at re‘ail. 
4 TIMOTHY 8KED—§$2 79 to $3 00 per bushel, retail. 

HE MPSEED—§1 75 to $2 00 per busnel. 

BLUE GKASS—Stripped, $1 to $1 25 per bushel; 
clean $1 75 to $2—retail prices. 

HIDES—9c per }b. 

FEATHERS--2 to 30cts. per lb. 

HOGS—Puckers indisposed to buy at ruling rates ; 
sales limited. Lotsto average 260 lbs will sell at $4 10 
to $4 16, but ot these prices drovers are indisposed te 
operate. Up to the Ist of January, there was siaughter- 


ed at 14 of the principal paching establishments in the 
vieinity of this city 569,038 head of hugs, which, com 
pared to the sume period last seasom, suows a decrease 
of 62,215 head—nearly enemhall. 


Articles of Association for the Dubuque and 
Keokuk Railroad Company have been drawn up 
aud adopted. Twenty-five peisons have been 
appointed agents to receive subscriptions to the 
capital stock. The fcllowing persons have been 
authorized to open books fur subscription, on 
this end of the route, at the places mentioned;— 
Keokuk—S. B. Ayres, V. P. Van Antwerp 
Montrose—George Hamilton; Charleston—C, 
Eichhorn; West Point—W. R. Stewart, A. S:l- 
mons; Salem—Wm. Gordon, Jos. D. Hoag; 
Mount pleasant—S. B. Kash; Fairfield—C. Ne- 
gus, C. W, Slagle. 

On Christmass day we heard that over $11,000 
had been subscribed upon one paper at West 
Point, which we thing is doing pretty well for a 
start. Success to the enterprise.[ Fort Madison 
Liatesman. 





Clay county has a population of 7,590 whites; 
2,732 blacks—in, 10,332. The town of Liberty 
827. Hemp roised 1,235 tons; heads of families 
1,352; farms 1,000; deaths inthe year 151. 
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